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“Well, well—all roads seem to lead to 


Florida,” said Clarke as he greeted Spalding 
heartily. 

Spalding waved an open letter at 
him 

“Interesting proposition, this” 

“Real Estate?” 


7 

“No— it can’t be.” 

“Why not?” demanded Spalding, his 
attention arrested by the challenge. 

Perhaps Clarke, who responds very 
quickly to the quality of paper used in a 
letter, was unfair in his sweeping implica- 
tion that one of the great businesses of 


our country was fast asleep in so far as 


the value of fine paper was concerned. 


But the state of mind of important men 


like Clarke may well cause disquiet to any 


house whose stationery is not quite all it 
should be. 


Paper is an appearance. But business 


stationery is a more important appearance 
than it seems to the man who has not 
thought about it, because it conveys per- 
sonality and establishes character 

A letter paper which gives these 
effects surely is Crane’s Bond. Made by a 
company 125 years old, of all new white 
tag stock, Crane’s Bond is the finest of the 
Crane’s Business Papers, and generally 
regarded by large corporations and financial 


institutions as the premier letter paper 


of America. 





Any lithographer, engraver, stationer, die stamper or printer can supply you with your letterhead upon Crane’s Bond. When | 


you order business stationery you will perhaps also stamp up some letterheads yor your home. Crane’s Bond is admirable for 


personal stationery because the same masculine qualities which fit it yor successful business make it desirable for personal Use. 


CRANE @& COMPANY, inc. 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YOU BUY. Iris 
YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF BEAUTIFUL 
WOODWORK 
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Build beauty into the home of 
your dreams 7 it costs no more 
A little care in the beginning and presto, your dream comes true. A home to be proud of is 
not a matter of dollars but rather the correct use of the right material in its proper place. 
Arkansas Soft Pine is the direct means to the home you would have at the price you would 

4) pay... . To convince yourself of this truth, spend thirty minutes in the fascinating pages of 
our home-lovers’ book—it is yours for the asking. . . . In it you will find lovely architectural 
designs and the why of these four essentials to a perfect home—beautiful satin-like interior 
woodwork, handsome exterior finish, staunch structure and economical cost. ... This book 
is written in your language as a friendly guide to the home of your dreams... . Write now. 

. When | Arkansas Soft Pine is Trademarked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 

rable for . 

adil Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


TTS 297 Boyle Building * 7” = Little Rock, Ark. 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 


plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Word Square 


Sirs: 
How’s this! (Latin) 
TIME Fear thou 
ITEM Likewise 
METI To be measured 
EMIT He buys 
Jos. A. BLUM 


Fallon, Nev. 


“Warped Souls” 


Sirs: 

I was amazed to note that Time had 
devoted two columns of the Feb. 1 issue 
(p. 19) to the “organization” of some sort 
of anti-evolution society in this town. 


The man, Edward Young Clarke, who 
has been found only after a search from 
“coast to coast and from north to south,’’ 


is leading this pack of “Christians,” and 
{ am under the impression that this Edward 
Young Clarke is the same E. Y. C. who 
was formerly with the K. K. K., later 
convicted of violating the Mann Act in 
Texas—he ran off with the sister of some 


other villain—and fined $5,100, which he 
seems to have paid. This same E. Y. C. 


has also been in various other scrapes in 
Georgia courts, etc. 

These warped souls—or rather the “‘lead- 
ers’ —have only one motive, namely to get 
their hands on money—in other words, to 
capitalize on the stupidity of people; and 
they seem to have been given the encourage- 
ment of the mayor of this city, unfortunately. 
E. Y. C. made something out of the Klan 
—everybody down here seems to be in it— 
the mayor, governor and most of the 
judges; so now he is capitalizing on the 


Christian religion. Why don’t you make 
him pay for his advertising? 
Please discontinue my subscription. If 


I owe you anything, please invoice me 
for the amount unpaid. 


E. O. HALDANE 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“Sincere Men” 


Sirs: 

All thoughtful men, of whatever belief, 
agree with the saying of Charles A. Dana, 
that religion is the most momentous ques- 
tion that can occupy human thought. 

Is it then good form to ridicule sincere 
men, like those who recently met at Atlanta 
to consider this momentous question, and 
who found inspiration in singing the noble 
hymns at which you sneer. 

Do you remember that, when the Titanic 
was sinking, the ship’s band played one of 
these hymns as the only solace possible to 


offer men about te die? 
CHarLes M. McCurpy 


New York, N. Y. 


Dreiser’s Book 


Sirs: : 
By the way you write on some subjects 


I have come to the sage conclusion that 
you are suffering from the gout... . 
Why get so sarcastic in your review 


when writing upon Mr. T. Dreiser’s book? 
Did you personally ever try to do a bit 
of real writing? Your reviews remind me 
a great deal of the Mexicans. They hate 
Gringoes like the dickens, but all they 
really do is snarl and growl like curs. In 
the Jan. 25, 1926 issue of Time, under 
“‘Books,” p. 31, you act like you have a 
personal gradge against the writer. 

I do not know Mr. Dreiser personally, 
but I do believe in fair play. ...I do not 
like your diction in describing his book. 


It is child-like in its puny efforts to snarl 
and be disagreeable... . 

You are still showing antagonism to a 
man of German birth, as though that is the 
main ‘fault in his writings. You show 
plainly your narrowed, bigoted, insulting 
mind, when you write a review such as 
you did in Time. What difference does 
it make whether his parents were German 
or Yiddish or English or anything. I am 
not a German, but an American and I still 
will give due credit to an enemy, if he 
deserves it. ; 

If you can’t say a nice word or give 
a boost to a man in your own profession, 


you'd better keep your mouth shut and 
not show off your ignorance in such a 
blatant way.... * 

Epwarp J. Aro (Author) 
San Francisco, Calif. 
c . 
““Ably Reviewed” 
Sirs: 


Under ‘‘Books” in your issue of Feb. 1, 
Trelawny’s Adventures of a Younger Son 
is ably reviewed. You state, “The book is 
now republished for the first time since 
1890." Incorrect. I have in front of me 
a small two-volume edition of the book 
published in 3ohn’s Popular Library by 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London, 1914. I like 
TIME. ... 


HENRY W. KING 


Staten Island 
Taylor Flayed 
Sirs: 


For some ninety 
come to my desk. 
refreshing in _ its 


issues past, 
Concise, informative, 
editorial style, it has 
come to occupy a place in my current read- 
ing no other publication can fill. 
Your department of ‘‘Letters” is 


TIME has 


7 F ; very 
interesting, particularly so since your 
correspondents generally confine themselves 
to pertinent addenda to news you have 


previously published. But just why you 
publish letters such as that over the sig- 
nature of A. P. Taylor (Time, Feb. 1) 
is beyond my ken. 

Every newspaperman or writer, be he 
Briton or American, should have a proper 
respect for exactness and a feeling for 
the nicely chosen word. Mr. Taylor's 
criticism, however, is petty haggling to no 
discernible purpose. TIME’S' writers, he 
says, would get the blue envelope from the 
average American newspaper editor. Just 
wouldn't they though! That’s one of the 
reasons TIME is so readable. 

Mr. Taylor doesn’t like your “freak”? and 
“stunt” expressions. Let me recommend 
to him a weekly for which I am an honor- 
ary subscriber: The Five Points (Pa.) 
Main Street Review. The present editor 
has preserved beyond reproach the style of 
his great-uncle, founder of the Review in 


1868. 
Mr. Taylor uses the terms of the com- 
posing room and the editorial room glibly 


enough, but his criticism forces one to the 
belief that he must have consulted a glos- 
sary before taking his pen in hand. One 
can sympathize with the plaintive cries of 
the laity for fewer mistakes, but when the 
critique is couched in terms of the craft, 
it conveys an impression of authoritative 
knowledge—an impression which, in the case 
at hand, is evidently quite unjustified. 
Anyone familiar with the business of re- 
porting, writing, editing and printing news 


knows that TIME ranks high according to 
every journalistic standard. 
The form of your layout has improved 


began to read Time. Its 
always been excellent... . 


LOWELL F. HALLIGAN 


Lancaster, Pa. 


since I first 
content has 


Anonymous 
Sirs: 

I am an original subscriber, and as long 
as I can afford the price I will be a 
subscriber. I wish that you would not 
publish the names of your “letter writers,’ 


State under letters that for a postage stamp 
you will send the name to an inquirer. I 
find that I do not remember the names 
of the really interesting letter writers, but 
the ones who are blatant or disgusting, 
my mind does recall—such as the double- 
n’d Miss Robinn of Boston, and Taylor 
of Honolulu. Zizka of Cleveland is merely 
seeing what he wants to see. 

I lack education and like TIME because 
it helps supply my lack. You do at times 
say things a bit too smartly. As one of 
your subscribers wrote, the Manchester 
Guardian staff is humorous, keen—and gen- 
tlemen. (I have forgotten the writer's 
name because he was pleasant instead of 
intolerant.) 

From p. 19, Time, Feb. 1, ‘In Atlanta,” 
I am sending you the clipping that has 
at last aroused my ire.... Such straining 
for “smart” English reminds one that the 
reporter is equal in intelligence to the calf 
that ran nine miles to suck a bull! NO! 
I don’t want you to send me his name; 
am not inclosing a stamp. You might con- 
tinue to be English in language; we really 
are an English-speaking nation. I doubt if 
Taylor of Honolulu can speak Celtic. 

ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER 
Ohio 





Melmore, 


Praise 


Sirs: 

In offering my brother the choice between 
TIME and another prominent weekly as a 
Christmas gift, he accepted Time with the 
following comments, which may interest 
you: 

. “We like the way Time handles the 
news. The —— 1 like pretty well. I have 
really read it a great deal, but I do not 
care for the way the —-——— tries to insinuate 
into the ignorant and suspecting reader's 
mind a knowledge of affairs that he realizes, 
after the process is done, he morally should 
have had all along; so that he is corre- 
spondingly humbly grateful to the - — 
for having thus gently broadened his intelli- 
gence. It is like this debt of humble 





gratitude that the seems to stand 
and expect that disconcerts my sense of 
spiritual economy. TIME does not make 


the same sly bid. It 
feel bad for not knowing the most recent 
news. The subscription having been paid 
for, it gives the news with downright 
business directness. It does add a debt of 
gratitude to its original subscription price.” 


does not make me 


Personally I read both regularly, Time 
for news and views and the - for 
special articles. 

S. W. MENDUM 


Washington, D. C. 


> > Ss 
Ufford’s Friend 
Sirs: 

From its inception I have been an inter- 
ested reader of TIME, and find in it much 
to approve and enjoy. 

I have not, however, been satisfied 
its attitude toward matters of religion. 
It seems to me that since for 41 y Ss 
the name of Mr. Ufford has appeared with 
his hymn “Throw out the Life-line’’ in 
the almost numberless collections of ‘‘gos- 
pel hymns,’’ it was quite uncalled for to 


with 





give such prominence to the “disclosure” 
of the author’s name. Neither can I see 
anything to be gained by holding up to 


ridicule the rather tuneful hymn which has 
expressed for many, as few hymns have, 
the appeal for a helping hand to the “sink- 


ing.” 
A. me 
Concord, N. H 


Subscriber P., who requests that 
his name be not published, utterly 
misconstrues TIME’S. sincere re- 
spect for Evangelist Ufford’s well- 
doing. His hymn has cheered many 











a heartsick, homesick soldier and 
miserable creature who knew not 
the author, as well as the more 
formal churchgoer who was _ less 
ignorant.—Eb. 

Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 


$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Only a butterfly, her wings broken! A grisette the talk 
of Paris, who knew the height of wealth and the abyss of 


poverty; on whom men had once showered gold and jewels; 
once a peacock-queen whose gowns displayed unheard of 
splendor reigning over lavish orgies, but now a Magdalene 
purified, uplifted, and regenerated by a pure and honest love; 
the life of the fast set scorned and luxury surrendered for 
| joy of true happiness, then a misunderstanding, a_ heart 
, broken by a single word, love without hope and then 
| despair; months of hiding in a mean room up a slender stair- 
'\ case of an infamous old house in the somber haunts of the 
" unlawful; a brazier of burning charcoal, and the girl re- 
covering from an unsuccessful attempt at suicide 
lies on the floor in a stupor, dazed but smiling. 
Trompe-la-Mort, the master criminal twice es- 


\ caped from the galleys and the terror of the Paris 
_ secret police, disguised as a priest, enters— 
and a story in these fascinating 
volumes begins. It is a 
strange story of one of the 
many mysterious 
undercurrents of life 
in Paris, but it is 
only one of over 
a score of infinite 


variety that are 
told in the famous 


cones De jv Vv, 


For the First Time Completely Translated into Enghsh 

Tue Scenes of Parisian Lire introduce us to a bewildering world pulsating 
with life, that 1s at once a terror and a delight In it the conflict for wealth and 
power, the quest for love and the pursuit of pleasure, the triumphs and the defeats 
of life, and every aspect of yoy, sorrow, goodness, and sin are found. It 1s a world 
of poverty and luxury, of tragedy awful and terrific, of pathos affecting and pathetic, 
and of comedy vivacious and ‘sparkling; a world where we meet artists and apaches, 
scholars and rakes, butterflies and honest housewives, bourgeois and aristocrats, 
honest folk and declasses of all sorts, in happy homes and sinister places, 























The only version which contains all thatis in the onginal §=7/¢ Sun, NV Y 


2 - no lessne 
Balzac s breadth, de pth, strength, and fearlessness. For the f 
The Atlantu Monthly 
A translation that 1s complete, worthy of a great classic and stylis- 
Heally artistic The Churchman 


irst time we really have Balzac in English. You have 
made a great contribution to American Interary scholarship 
F W Hamitton,D D . President, Tufts College, Boston 


If, as you sit im your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Panis better than any other who has ever lived, 
and could listen by the hour to his enchanting tales of the fascinating life there, “On would, of course, do so. Many others have. 


Weil, do not think that this 1s a pleasure that 


only the rich may enyoy He as at your com- } 5 / / / ae pines ig a 
is pred font wwe panes raged WILE CONC Lanting a C5 Of INE winwsin 
ban who TPovidin So 


The most powerful novelist that ever These volumes, 8% x 5% x 1% smches, exquisitely slustrated by 
talented French painters, are artistically bound in black cloth, 
full gilt stamping 10 per cent discount for cash 
a Best ——— 


edition published at $165.00, for less than the cost 

of ordinary novels. Not to know Balzac’s novels 1s to confess oneself out 
touch with the world. Readers who take up one of his stories for the first me 
are surprised to find how infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever 
tead_ Do you know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourself? 


lived The New York Times 
Stands alone among his contemporanes 
The Tribune, New York 
Supreme novelist The Sun, New York 
One of the kings of thought 
The New York Herald 
The greatest name in this century's ht 
erature Encyclopaedia Britannua 
The greatest novelist in the world 
International Encyclopedia 
Text is perfect and its illustrations rep- 
resent the best in modern French an Name 
Will take ws place as the standard 
edition of the great French novelist Address 
Evening Transcript, Boston ; 





6 nly a Buttecfl 


AcLdlenne 


The only English tran 
The great genius shows us a true picture of the life of Paris, extenuating pel 
hiding nothing, setting forth al] with minute and realistic fidelity to truth. No other 
writer has sounded so profoundly the depths of the mysteries of human nature. He 
painted men and women as he found them and with a strength and fearlessness 
unequalled by any other author. He has been called the master of masters in the 
analysis of life, the anatomist of passion, and the vivisector of the human heart. He 
dares to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost too terrible for Iterature to 
_touch, but he has done so as a serious observer of human society 


A monumental undertaking admirably executed 


Balzac was more than moral He was religious 


RITTENHOUSE PRESS £51 157) 18 Medals and Dipromas 
Rittennoust SQuaki, Puiraverrnia, Pa 
You may send me for inspection, charges paid, the 11-vol- 


ume set of Scenes of Parisian Life by Honore de Balzac, 
bound in black cloth I will return the set in 5 days or send 


you §1 as a first payment and $2 a month for 9 months 

















Think of Re ding shel 
Fascinating Volumes by 


HONORE bE 
| BALZAC; : 


Cousin BETTE Tro Volumes 
Prerre Grassou 
The Girl With the Golden Eyes 
Cousin Pons 














History OF THE THIRTEEN 
Ferragus, Chif of the Devorants 
La Duchesse de Langeats 

Cesar Birorreau 

Tue Civin Service 
Gaudissant 
A Prince of Bohemia 


SPLENDORS AND MISERIES 
Two Volumes 


Tue House of Nucincen 
The Secrets of La Princesse de 
Cadignan 
Sarrasine 
Facino Cane 
A Man of Business 
The Involuntary Comedians 
Tue Perry Bourceois 
Two Volumes 































4700 Entrancing Pages by : 
The Master Novelist of 
All Time 


Your set ss far and away the best jj 
translauon there 1s of Batzac 
Georct W VanDERBILT 
(Afr Vandertrit bought Jour sets of this edition) 
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Publi Ledger, Philadelphia 


The Methodist Review 


A PROTEST AGAINST DEPRECIATION 


ROLLS: 
ROYCE 





WHAT does it cost to own a Rolls-Royce? Compared with the average 
‘*so0d’’ car, a Rolls-Royce is the wisest investment a man can make. 
For instance: 
In 1916 invested in a new car $8,000.00 
In 1919 invested in another car 
($2000 allowed on 1916 model) 


In 1922 invested in another car 
‘$2000 allowed on 1919 model) 


In 1925 he has invested $20,000.00 
And his 1922 model is now worth 2,000.00 


Depreciation in 9 years $18,000.00 
Contrast this with the economy of owning a Rolls-Royce. 


In 1916, a new Rolls-Royce investment at $14,500. In 1925, nine 
years later, the same Rolls-Royce is still giving superlative service— 
and has depreciated but 48 per cent in all that time. It is still goodfor 
ten or more years of service and today is worth, and can be actually sold 


for, at least $7500—one-half the cost of ordinary ‘‘good’’ car motoring. 


Let us take you on a 100-mile trial trip. Arranged to your conveni- 
ence. Over any roads you like. 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES—1775 Broadway, New York City 
Works: London and Derby, England. Springfield, Mass. 


Branches and Maintenance Depots in the following cities: 
New York; Chicago; Boston; Philadelphia; Rochester; Syracuse; Utica; Albany; 
Buffalo; Washington; Pittsburgh; Charleston, West Virginia; Wheeling; Cleveland; 
Providence; Springfield; Hartford; Newark; St. Louis; Detroit; Milwaukee; Kansas City; 
Houston; Los Angeles; Hollywood; San Francisco; Canton, North Carolina; Miami; 
Tampa; Palm Beach; Jacksonville; St. Petersburg. Other Maintenance Depots are 
being opened to keep pace with the steadily widening circle of Rolls-Royce ownership. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


« The long Presidential forefinger 
extended itself. Around _ stood 
Congressmen and honorables from 
Louisiana. Beneath the extended 
digit a button protruded. The in- 
exorable finger pressed on. The 
button sank into its socket. Sound 
broke the deathly silence beside the 
lower Mississippi. The New Or- 
leans International Trade Exhibi- 
tion was opened. 


@ To the White House for con- 
ference went six members of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture— 
Messrs. McNary of Oregon, Capper 
of Kansas, Harreld of Oklahoma, 
Sackett of Kentucky, Smith of South 
Carolina, Ransdell of Louisiana. 
Among them was not Mr. Norris 
of Nebraska, critic of the Admin- 
istration and advocate of Govern- 
ment operation of Muscle Shoals. 
Later the same day the Committee 
approved an Administration resolu- 
tion (already passed by the House) 
to have a joint Congressional com- 
mittee receive bids for private 
operation of Muscle Shoals. 


@ The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge gave a dinner and musicale 
in honor of Speaker and Mrs. Long- 
worth. The last time Mr. and Mrs. 
Longworth were guests of honor 
at the White House was on Feb. 
17, 1906, when they were married. 
The other guests at the dinner in- 
cluded Senator and Mrs. Joseph T. 
Robinson, Senator and Mrs. Wads- 
worth, the Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders in the House (Messrs. 
Tilson and Garrett) and_ their 
wives, Mr. Alexander P. Moore 
(onetime Ambassador to Spain), 
James A. Drain (onetime Com- 
mander of the American Legion) and 
Mrs. Drain, two former ex-Sec- 
retaries to the President (C. Bas- 
com Slemp and George B. Chris- 
tian) and Mrs. Christian, Mrs. J. 
Borden Harriman, Dr. and Mrs. 
Jason Noble Pierce (the President’s 
minister), Dr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Rinehart, Governor and Mrs. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut. Afterwards, 
seated on gilded chairs in the East 
Room, the guests were regaled with 
the notes of Alberto Salvi (harpist) 
and Miss Anna Case (soprano). 


@ The news penetrated to Wash- 
ington that Chicago is to have a 
new hotel, a $5,000,000 structure 


with 2,000 rooms, 25 stories high; 
down the block and across the 
street from The Blackstone, at the 
corner of Seventh St. and Wabash 
Ave.; and to be named The Cool- 
idge. The President did not com- 
ment, but ardent Republicans felt 
it was an appropriate honor. The 
hotel is designed by its builders to 
pn money-maker, not over-elobo- 
rate. 


q@ At one of his regular confer- 
ences with correspondents,- the 
President, with a positiveness quite 
beyond his usual manner and 
without the inspiration furnished 
by the usual written questions of 
the newspapermen, made his views 
known on four subjects: 

1) He let it be known that he 
was sharply disappointed by the 
postponement of the preliminary 
disarmament conference of the 
League of Nations. He was quite 
polite of course, but made it plain 
that he did not like the postpone- 
ment even a little bit. (See LEAGUE, 
0. .1L) 

2) He let it be known that he 
does not approve at all of the 
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propaganda which usually appears 
“at this time of year” (that is, 
when appropriations are in the 
making), propaganda deploring our 
military and naval unpreparedness 
and issuing from Army and Navy 
circles in hope of getting larger 
appropriations. 

3) He let it be known that he 
thinks U. S. adherence to the 
World Court will be helpful and 
will not be a step toward entrance 
into the League of Nations. 

4) He let it be known that he 
hoped the country would not be 
misled into thinking there are all 
sorts of corruption and incom- 
petence in the Government, because 
“at this time of year” (that is, 
when elections are in the offing) 
politics leads to the making of 
bitter criticisms in Congress.* 


@ The President denied as pre- 
mature an application for clemency 
by Marcus Garvey, Negro promoter, 
in jail for using the mails to de- 
fraud. It had become known that 


*Senator Pat Harrison, Democrat from 
Mississippi, with cat-o’-nine-tails tongue, 
made reply: 

“If there ever has been in the White 
House an adroit politician, a man who 
in smooth and apparently secretive ways 
can win over to his side men in his own 
party, it has been the present occupant 
of the White House.... 

“Yet, notwithstanding all of this, which 
the country knows—and we who have to 
combat it here daily know it better, per- 
haps, than the country—this morning at 
the White House he called in the news- 
paper correspondents and made a startling 
statement to them, a_ statement’ that 
has no counterpart in the history of any 
occupant of the White House. Indeed, none 
has been so courageous before as to make 
such a pronouncement. He told all the 
correspondents of the press there assembled 
to warn the country against speeches in 
the country, and especially in Congress, as 
having political bearing. .. . 

“The minority party, both in the House 
and in the Senate, has played less politics 
since December than at any other time 
in the history of the American Con- 
gress. .... : 

“The minority party has played no poli- 
ties in the House. We have played no 
politics here. If we had been playing 
politics, we would have told some truths 
about the majority party. ... 

“Tt is unworthy of a President of the 
United States, it does not become an occu- 
pant of the White House to have the news- 
papers through their correspondents warn 
the country that all speeches made in 
Congress are liable to be of a political tinge 
and cast during this year. There are 
going to be some political speeches made, 
not only here, but in the country. It has 
been true throughout the history of this 
Government that political speeches are made 
in political years, and we invite the Presi- 
dent to make his political speeches, whether 
they are to the farmers in the West, to 
delude them, or to chambers of commerce 
up in the city of New York.” 
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the Department of Labor intended 
to deport Mr. Garvey to the British 
West Indies on expiration of his 
prison term, because he was con- 
victed of a crime involving moral 
turpitude within five years of his 
arrival in the U. S. Mr. Garvey 
therefore applied for clemency and 
permission to stay 90 days in the 
U. S. before being deported. The 
President does not however con- 
sider applications for clemency un- 
til at least one-third of a prisoner’s 
sentence has been served. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Debated and amended and con- 
tinued to debate the tax reduction 
bill (see TAXATION). 

@ Declined twice to supplant the 
tax bill with the discussion of a 
resolution to ask the President to 
intervene in the anthracite strike, 
48 to 28 and 43 to 38. 

@ Adopted without debate or 
a record vote a resolution directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
turn over to the Senate all data 
in its files against the Aluminum 
Co. of America (data previously 
denied to the Department of Justice). 
(TIME, Jan. 18.) 

The House— 

@ Passed the Supply Bill of the 
Department of Agriculture. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 

CG Passed the McFadden bill 
authorizing National Banks to es- 
tablish branches in their cities 
where State banks now have this 
privilege, by a vote of 292 to 90. 
(Bill went to the Senate.) 

@ Debated the first deficiency bill, 
carrying $381,233,000 to make up 
deficiencies in this year’s budget. 
The chief items were $149,250,000 
for tax refunds, $97,265,000 to pay 
increased postal salaries, $78,010,- 
000 for the Veterans’ Bureau, chiefly 
on account of extra cost of the 
soldiers’ bonus. 


PROHIBITION 


Confusion 


The prohibition question became 
involved again in its _ continual 
mélée by an unexpected turn of 
events. The Church Temperance 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, an organization of many 
years’ standing, devoted first to 
temperance and then to prohibition, 
last week decided to throw over pro- 
hibition and return to temperance— 
declaring for modification of the 
Volstead Act to permit light wines 
and beer. The news was a shock to 
prohibition supporters, and the an- 
ti-prohibitionists proclaimed a new 
hero, the Rev. Dr. James Empring- 





SENATOR EDGE 
--- ardent wet 


ham, Secretary of the society. 

It was Dr. Empringham who an- 
nounced the new policy of the so- 
ciety at a meeting in Manhattan. 
He was formerly National Vice 
President of the Anti-Saloon 
League and New York State Su- 
perintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League. He told that in 1917 his 
society had sent out a questionnaire 
to 15,000 members and received re- 
sponses showing that by far the 
greater number favored prohibition. 
He told that about a year ago he 
set out to write a pamphlet to show 
that prohibition was a success, but 
after going about making investi- 
gations changed his mind. He sent 
out a questionnaire to 20,000 mem- 
bers of the society a few months 
ago and found a great change in 
sentiment towards modification of 
the Volstead Act. He declared: 

“Tf ten men on a jury were pro- 
fessional burglars and believed rob- 
bery an honorable profession, it 
would be useless to try a man for 
robbery. 

“We are in favor of a modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Act to permit 
the sale of beer and wine because: 
1) the effect of prohibition has been 
to put an end to scientific temper- 
auce teaching; 2) it has resulted in 
increased drinking among young 
people; 3) it has discouraged the 
consumption of wine and beer and 
increased the demand for distilled 
liquors, which today are mostly poi- 
sonous; 4) it has brought about 
disrespect for all laws; 5) it is 
class legislation discriminating in 
favor of the rich; 6) it has in- 
creased intemperance. 

“If the money now spent in a 
futile attempt at enforcement were 
added to the revenue we might 


have from beer and wine, and one- 
tenth of this sum were spent to 
educate the people in scientific tem- 
perance, it would be more effective 
toward the physical and moral well- 
being of our people.” 

The Rev. Dr. G. A. Carstensen, 
newly elected President of the so- 
ciety, stood behind his Secretary, 
saying: “As long as the Volstead 
Act is there, it is the duty of good 
citizens to obey it, but I recognize 
the right of good citizens to ask for 
modification.” 

And remarking of the Anti- 
Saloon League: “Let me be under- 
stood clearly. I find that their meth- 
ods are not distinguished by metic- 
ulous regard to limits imposed by 
facts.” 

Naturally the prohibitionists were 
angry at this defection. They de- 
clared that the Temperance So- 
ciety did not represent the Episco- 
pal Church (which is true). They 
doubted whether the Temperance 
Society was still in existence; 
whether it had 20,000 members 
(Dr. Empringham declared that his 
society had nearly 100,000 members, 
— not all were in good stand- 
ing). 

Wayne B. Wheeler, spokesman 
for the Anti-Saloon League, ex- 
claimed: “It is amazing that a 
church committee would advocate 
legislation of beer and light wines. 
It cannot be done legally without 
first changing the Constitution of 
the United States. Their recom- 
mendation in this regard is the 
same as the brewers’ and is opposed 
by the churches who supported the 
original effort to secure the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

“The report is especially ill-timed 
now because Government documents 
recently issued testify to prohibi- 
tion’s observance, enforcement and 
good results. The preliminary cen- 
sus of prisoners shows that penal 
commitments dropped from 521.7 
per 100,000 in 1910 (an average wet 
year chosen by the Census Bureau 
and not by a dry organization) to 
325.1 in 1923, a decrease of 37.7% 
while commitments for drunkenness 
fell from 185.9 to 83.1 per 100,000, 
a decrease of 55.3%. Disorderly 
conduct commitments dropped 
51.5%, assault cases 53.1%, prosti- 
tution 28.8%, and malicious mis- 
chief 68.8% in that period. These 
offenses are intimately associated 
with drink. 

“It’s only a few years ago that 
the drunken coilege student, the 
university beer night, the reeling 
youngsters around the punch bowl 
at the ball, the high-school boys 
and girls sneaking into the saloon 
back room and a host of other 
bacchanalian scenes made the moths 
ers of America sing, ‘Where is my 
wandering boy tonight.’ ” 

The newspapers began polling 
Episcopal prelates on the ques- 
tion of modification of the Volstead 
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Act. There was a division of opin- 
ion, but evidently the strict pro- 
hibitionists were in the majority. 
Out of 24 who answered an inquiry 
by the New York Times, only five 
advocated modification. Two other 
bishops in favor of modification 
were found by the industrious (and 
wet) New York World. A few more 
declined to comment. 

Besides the Anti-Saloon League, 
the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, the World League Against Al- 
coholism, the W. C. T. U. and 
others joined the attack on the 
stand of the Episcopal Temperance 
Society. 

In the Senate Mr. Edge of New 
Jersey, ardent wet, asked leave to 
have the Empringham statement 
printed in the Record, and Senator 
Willis of Ohio, ardent dry, said he 
would not object if Wayne B. 
Wheeler’s answer were also printed. 

Mr. Edge: “I would like very 
much to have Mr. Wheeler’s state- 
ment added to it, because it seems 
to me his statement is profoundly 
ridiculous.” 

Mr. Willis: 
judge of that.” 

Senator Edge debated with Sen- 
ator Dill (dry) by radio. Mr. 
Edge also set out to get a hearing 
for a modification bill before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. The 
Association against the prohibition 
amendment announced a “face-the- 
facts” conference to meet in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 22. 

In the Treasury. Meanwhile the 
Treasury Department after a con- 
ference between Lincoln C, An- 
drews, in charge of prohibition en- 
forcement, and Andrew Volstead,* 
now a minor legal official (in St. 
Paul) in the prohibition unit, pre- 
sented its plans for better enforce- 
ment to Congress. A bill was sent 
by Secretary Mellon to Senator 
Smoot setting up a Bureau of Pro- 
hibition separate from the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. Other Adminis- 
trative measures were understood to 
be in the process of formulation— 
bills to make easier the conviction 
of bootleggers. 

In the House. A bill to place pro- 
hibition enforcement officers in the 
Civil Service under the merit sys- 
tem was reported to the House. In 
the hearings before the report, Con- 
gressman Tinkham of Massachu- 
setts told the Committee: 

“The records of the prohibition 
unit show that prohibition agents 
have been convicted of offenses in- 
cluding murder, violation of the 


“The country can 





*Mr. Volstead exclaimed to _ reporters: 

“I have adopted a rule against giving 
interviews. I have been held up to ridi- 
cule. I say something and it has been 
twisted. To be fair to all, I don’t talk, 
so what I say cannot be garbled. I got 
out of public life three years ago, yet I 
am followed around and hounded. 

“Last night my phone bell rang at least 
25 times. I don’t think I got ten minutes’ 
sleep. Everybody was insisting on _ inter- 
views.”" 


Mann white slave act, annoying 
women, a fake hold-up, negligent 
homicide in connection with the 
death of a young woman riding 
with an agent in an automobile, 
extortion of $40 from a Jewish 
rabbi, criminal assault and assault- 





ANDREW VOLSTEAD 


“Last night my telephone bell rang 
at least 25 times!” 


ing wife. The total number of pro- 
hibition enforcement officers con- 
victed after trial to Dec. 15, 1925, 
is 129. 

“The 916 separated from the 
Federal Prohibition Service ‘for 
cause’ up to Dec. 15, 1925, consisted 
of 733 prohibition enforcement of- 
ficers, 11 prohibition agents serv- 
ing as marines, 46 narcotic inspec- 
tors and agents, 61 warehouse 
agents, 38 clerks, 4 messengers, 2 
field supervisors, 3 attorneys, 3 
chemists, 1 divisional chief, 1 head 
of field force, 1 assistant director, 
12 directors. 

“The offenses responsible for the 
separations were classified as fol- 
lows: 

“False statements on application, 
25; collusion, 5; extortion, bribery 
or soliciting money, 129; falsifica- 
tion of expense accounts, 88; con- 
spiracy, 64; illegal disposition of 
liquor and other property, 46; em- 
bezzlement, 6; intoxication, 70; 
dereliction of duty or malfeasance 
in office, 69; robbery of warehouse, 
8; misconduct, 156; violations of 
National Prohibition act or Harri- 
son Narcotic act, 12; disclosing 
confidential information, 18; unsat- 
isfactory service and insubordina- 
tion, 144; acceptance of gratuities, 
7; submission of false reports, 21; 
theft, 11; contempt of court, 6; 
assault, 11; perjury or subornation 


of perjury, 6; political activity, 3; 
misuse of firearms, 3; failure to 
file income tax return, 1; former 
criminal record, 1; false pretenses 
(issuance of worthless checks), 1. 

“The Anti-Saloon League, partic- 
ularly under the administration of 
Prohibition Commissioner Haynes, 
exercised great authority in the hir- 
ing and discharging of prohibition 
agents, but the types of agent ob- 
tained through the use of political 
pressure by the league was so low 
that the greatest corruption re- 
sulted.” 

In the House debate on the ap- 
propriation for the coast, John 
Philip Hill, wet representative from 
Baltimore, proposed that $14,994,- 
000 be expended for 1,666 new rum- 
chasers, one for every ten miles of 
the U. S. 16,666-mile coast line. 
The proposal was voted down but 
not before Congressman Upshaw of 
Georgia, militant dry, waving his 
crutches had declared: 

“T am willing to admit that I am 
afraid of Greeks bearing gifts—es- 
pecially when they come from Bal- 
timore. But I am in favor of fol- 
lowing up the suggestion of Mr. 
Hill and bottling up the whole 
coast. I do not want any more ges- 
tures toward these foreign nations 
—I want the fist of this country 
to keep these rum-runners from en- 
tering prohibition America.” 

Mr. Knutson: “Does the gentle- 
man think hanging is too good for 
these rum-runners?”’ 

Mr. Upshaw: “T have always ad- 
vocated sending them to the bot- 
tom of the sea. I’d like to give them 
a chance to pray first, though, be- 
— God knows they’re not fit to 
die. 


TAXATION 
Slow Motion 


With the elephant’s deliberate- 
ness and the donkey’s constitutional 
indisposition to act, the tax bill 
found steady but exceedingly slow 
going in the Senate last week. 
The chief clauses of the bill deter- 
mined on were: 

1) Repeal of the capital stock 
tax sustained by vote of 75 to 4 
(loss of revenue $92,000,000). 

2) Increase of the corporate in- 
come tax from 12%% to 13%% by 
vote of 42 to 35 (compensating 
gain in revenue $90,000,000). 

8) Maximum surtax fixed at 
20% without a record vote, after 
a maximum of 40% had been voted 
down by 70 to 15, a maximum 
of 30% by 54 to 29, and a maxi- 
mum of 25% by 55 to 25. 

But when it came to the question 
of tax publicity, the debate pro- 
longed itself into many weary 
hours. The bill proposes to do 
away with tax publicity. Senators 
Norris and Couzens led the group 
to restore the tax publicity fea- 
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ture. They and their associates 
talked and read reports for hours. 

Senator Smoot, in charge of the 
bill, was anxious to get it passed 
speedily. He managed to have the 
Senate start work at 11:00 a. m. 
instead of at noon, but that did not 
hasten matters appreciably. He 
then said that if action did not 
rapidly speed up he would bring 
about 12-hcur sessions, from 11 
a. m. to 11 p. m., with no recess 
for supper. 

Vice President Dawes went to 
Philadelphia and made a speech, re- 
iterating that the Senate should 
have a cloture rule. He declared: 

“Suppose, with the country de- 
manding the immediate passage 
of a bill reducing taxes, that the 
division of opinion in the Senate as 
to what items of taxation should 
be reduced was a narrow ne, and 
the two-thirds vote closing debate 
could not be obtained; is there any 
doubt whatever that public senti- 
ment would be solidly behind a ma- 
jority cloture rule which would en- 
able a majority of the Senate to 
do its constitutional duty and re- 
duce taxation? 

“How long, under such a situ- 
ation, would arguments stand to the 
effect that the right of unlimited 
talk by minorities should be re- 
garded as more important than the 
right of the American people to 
have the majority of the Senate 
perform its constitutional duty?” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Honest Davey 


Martin L. Davey, tree expert and 
Congressman from Ohio, made an- 
swer to the Ohio Federation of 
Labor, which had sent him resolu- 
tions advocating better pensions, 
more half-holidays, overtime pay, 
etc., for Federal employes. He 
said: 

“Outside of letter carriers and 
clerks and those directly concerned 
with the handling of the mails, the 
civilian employes of the United 
States Government include the 
largest number of loafers, time- 
killers and buck-passers that I have 
ever seen brought together under 
one banner. 

“T do not know how much per- 
sonal knowledge you may have 
concerning the work, or alleged 
work, or working conditions of 
civilian employes of the Federal 
government, but here are some 
facts: They report for duty at 
9 in the morning and leave at 4:30, 
with a half-hour for lunch, although 
most of them take considerably 
more. This represents a maximum 
of seven hours a day. In addition 
to these short working hours, they 
have Saturday afternoons off dur- 
ing the summer and all other times 
when there is an excuse to close 
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Brave 


the Departments. In addition to 
this, they have 30 days’ vacation 
and 30 days’ sick leave, not count- 
ing Sundays or holidays. So that 
the average civilian employe puts 
in less than ten months a year.” 
Said critics: “Davey is_ brave. 
When he runs for re-election few, 
if any, United States Government 
employes will vote for him.” 


Capital Punishment 


The House Committee in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was holding hear- 
ings on a bill to abolish capital 
punishment in that little rectangle 
of land set apart for the  busi- 
ness of governing the nation. A 
witness appeared to be questioned. 
He wore baggy clothes, was weary 
looking. A cigaret drooped from 
his mouth. But his eyes focused 
with keeness and understanding on 
the members of the committee. 

_ One of them began the question- 
ing: 

“Mr. Darrow, how many persons 
have you defended who were on 
trial for their lives?” 

“About 50.” 

“Have any of your clients ever 
received the death penalty?” 

“Not yet.” 

Then he began to talk about cap- 
ital punishment: 

“We are all murderers at heart. 
Of course, I have never taken any- 
body’s life, but I have often read 
obituary notices with considerable 
satisfaction. It just happens that 
circumstances have favored me. 

“Look at the history of punish- 
ment. England used to kill a man 
for picking pockets. They held 
their executions on a high hill so 


all could see and feel the deterrent 
effect. But there were more pick- 
pockets among the crowds sur- 
rounding the scaffold than at any 
other time. 

“Tf capital punishment really pre- 
vented a crime we should execute 
our murderers in the public square, 
on high hills or on top of our sky- 
scrapers. Everybody should be re- 
quired to attend. The schools and 
factories and business houses should 
be let out, just as they are on a 
holiday. The children should start 
right by seeing what we do to those 
who go wrong. ‘Movies’ should be 
taken and the front pages should 
be covered with delicious details 
of the murderer’s last hours. 

“As a matter of fact my experi- 
ence shows me that the thought 
of capital punishment has the ef- 
fect of making the criminal wary 
and cautious in covering up his 
deed. 

“Little John likes raspberry jam 
and he knows his mother has a jar 
on the top shelf of the pantry. 
When his mother goes out, he gets 
it and covers his face with it. She 
catches him and tells him if he 
does it again she’ll break his neck. 

“Now, what is the effect? It 
doesn’t make him dislike raspberry 
jam and it doesn’t make him like 
his mother. So when she leaves 
the house the next time he gets 
the jam, eats all he pleases and 
then daubs his baby sister’s face 
with it. 

“This talk about high-priced law- 
yers getting criminals off is the 
bunk.” 


In the Philippines 


In Manila, a bill was proposed 
in the territorial legislature for- 
bidding sending through the mails: 

“Photographs, engravings, litho- 
graphs, books or any kind of print- 
ed matter depicting any inhabitant 
of the Philippine Islands belonging 
to the so-called non-Christian tribes 
and to the tribes inhabiting the pro- 
vinces of northern Luzon.” 

The Director of Posts recom- 
mended the bill as follows: 

“The government and the people 
of the Philippine Islands are an- 
nually spending large sums of 
money tc show the people of the 
United States and other foreign 
countries the state of our culture 
and the degree of civilization we 
have attained, for the purpose of 
securing the aim of our national as- 
piration—namely, the absolute in- 
dependence of our country. 

“All know that the work under- 
taken for this purpose is to a cer- 
tain extent neutralized by the 
photographs and prints of members 
of the non-Christian tribes, which 
the newspapers and reviews are 
publishing from time to time, either 
for commercial purposes or in order 
to defeat the pro-independence cam- 
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paign we are conducting in the 
United States. 

“These photographs are being sent 
through the mails, so that the pos- 
tal service is made an involuntary 
agent of the propaganda of the 
enemies of independence.” 

Governor General Wvvud made his 
feelings known some time ago when 
a similar bill was proposed: 

“The proposal would operate to 
deprive these people themselves of 
the privilege of mailing their own 
or friends’ pictures and would com- 
pletely prohibit mailing any scien- 
tific or ethnological work concern- 
ing them. The Governor General 
considers it so intolerant and such 
an unwarranted intrusion upon the 
fundamental rights and privileges 
of the community at large and of 
the so-called non-Christian people 
in particular that it is unworthy 
of serious consideration.” 


In Maryland 


In Baltimore, Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie, known as a potential fav- 
orite son in the next Democratic 
Convention, announced that he 
would be a candidate for a third 
term as Governor of Maryland—an 
honor no one has ever been accord- 
ed. Reiterating his favorite theme, 
state rights, he said: 

“IT am opposed to the Volstead 
law as a State enforcement meas- 
ure. 

“T am opposed to the ratification 
of the Child Labor amendment, be- 
eause I believe that the welfare of 
the child is much better subserved 
if each State has the responsibility 
of passing its own needed legisla- 
tion in conformity with its own la- 
bor conditions, and because I do not 
want a Federal bureau to fit chil- 
dren to bureaucratic standards. 

“T am opposed to any action by 
this State approving a Federal De- 
partment of Education, or accepting 
for this State the provisions of any 
act of Congress enabling the Feder- 
al Government to interfere, or to 
get a foothold here which may lead 
to interfering with the free and 
unrestricted right of the people of 
Maryland to continue to educate 
their children in their own way as 
they have always done.” 

What is more than Mr. Ritchie’s 
announcement that he will try for 
a third term as Governor, is the 


fact that politicians expect his peo- 
ple to grant it to him. 


In Virginia 

In Richmond, Harry Floyd Byrd, 
38, brother of Lieutenant Command- 
er Richard E. Byrd, who plans a 
flight into the Arctic, took office as 
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THE YOUNGEST GOVERNOR 
Harry F. Byrd, 38 


Governor—the “youngest since colo- 
nial times’”—and recommended to 
the legislature the abolition of high 
titles and epaulets and other ridi- 
culosities of a governor’s “military 
staff.” 


Pension? 

There is no law requiring it, 
but it has become customary for 
Congress to pass a law granting a 
pension of $5,000 a year to the 
widow of a President. Last week a 
Congressman from Rhode Island, 
Richard §. Aldrich, introduced a 
bill for a $5,000 pension to Mrs. 
Thomas R. Marshall, saying it was 
about time that a similar provision 
was made for widows of Vice 
Presidents. 

This Congressman Richard S. 
Aldrich hardly titillates the memo- 
ry of the average man today. Yet 
he might well have gone to his 
brother-in-law and asked for $5,000 
as a pension for Mrs. Marshall— 
his brother-in-law is John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. But his_ sister’s hus- 
band and his sister’s father-in-law, 
potent though they be, were 
not more noted than his father 
in the latter’s day. For his 


father was Senator from Rhode 
Island, Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich, 





one of the giants in the Senate 
two decades ago. Nelson W. Aldrich, 
who began life as a grocery clerk 
in Providence, married his em- 
ployer’s daughter and made a 
career for himself by doggedness 
and a keen mind. When he first 
went to Washington he made a 
close friend of General Sheridan 
and from him learned Grant’s way 
of getting results on the battlefield 
—and Mr. Aldrich made politics his 
battlefield. He was a confidant of 
McKinley and close to Roosevelt. 
He made his plans with care and 
he executed them with pressure. 
He did not care for the opinions of 
others and almost never read news- 
papers but he was a first-rate ap- 
preciator of men. In his power he 
was called “the power behind the 
power behind the throne.” In 1911 
he refused renomination to the 
Senate to work on reforms of the 
U. S. financial system. “our years 
later he died. Now his memory 
seldom is mentioned except as his 
name is sounded when some news- 
paper refers to the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff. 

And his son? His son quietly 
goes his way as one of Rhode 
Island’s three Congressmen and 
does not even mention in his official 
biography in. the Congressional 
Directory that his father was Nel- 


son Wilmarth Aldrich. 


In Salem 


In Salem, Mass., where they used 
to immerse witches, sorcerers and 
other creatures of the evil one, 
local Republicans last week cried 
“Aroint! ye rump-fed chair-thieves” 
—announcing that those Republi- 
eans who carried off the chair 
wherein President Coolidge rested 
his limbs last summer when he 
attended their outing at Lake At- 
titash would be disciplined by not 
being invited to a coming celebra- 
tion. 

Later George P. Kelley, local 
policeman, confessed to abducting 
the sedium presidentis. 


Sacrilege 


In Pittsfield, Mass., it is pro- 
posed to buy a _ house built 
many years ago by Thomas Gold, 
whose granddaughter married Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, who lived 
and wrote there during several 
summers, and an adjoining house, 
built in 1820, in which Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Henry Ward 
Beecher and Fanny Kemble were 
frequent guests. The town not 
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only proposes to buy the houses 
but to raze them and erect a 
modern high school. One thousand 
members of indignant front fami- 
lies protested last week against 
the design, and the Rev. Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, noted Uni- 
tarian divine, ejaculated: “I am 
horrified by the sacrilege of such 


a suggestion,” 


COAL 


Sirike’s Progress 


For the third time since the 
calling of the miners’ strike on 
Sept. 1, negotiations for a new 
wage contract in the anthracite 
industry failed. There was only 
one meeting last week and then 
an adjournment. The operators 
made two final proposals: 

1) For a conciliation board of 
three miners and three operators 
to write an agreement, and if that 
board deadlocks to have Charles 
Evans Hughes (formerly a lawyer 
of the miners) make a finding 
binding on both sides. 

2) For resumption of work at 
the old wages until April, 1927, to 
be followed without cessation of 
work by a new wage agreement 
lasting till Sept., 1930, wages being 
fixed by a conciliation board and 
an umpire. 

Both these proposals were re- 
jected by the miners, who made a 
counter proposal to modify the 
second offer by providing for a 
conciliation board without an um- 
pire to fix the wages for 1927-30. 
The operators rejected this offer 
on the grounds that without an 
umpire the Board might deadlock. 

Chairman Alvan Markle of the 
joint conference brought out a 
U. S. flag and waved it, counsel- 
ing both sides to make peace for 
the sake of the country. Instead 
they voted to adjourn the negotia- 
tions subject to cali by Mr. Markle 
or by either side. 


Then both sides 
ments. 

John L. Lewis, leader of the 
miners: “Each of the _ several 
propositions of the operators, in- 
cluding those of today, required 
an acceptance of the principle of 
arbitration as a _ condition pre- 
cedent to the making of a wage 
agreement for any length of time. 


“We cannot now and will not 
later accept compulsory arbitra- 
tion. We do not propose to barter 
away for a mess of pottage the 
inherent and individual rights of 
the anthracite workers. Our people 
are anxious to work, but not at 
the price of their freedom and 


manhood.” 
W. W. Inglis, leader of the 
operators: “Not only our own in- 


issued state- 


genuity but the thought of scores 
of earnest men have been devoted 
in recent weeks to devising some 
formula that would meet Mr. 
Lewis’ demands. We thought we 
had done this in the proposals sub- 
mitted today. Many others out- 
side of the industry have made the 
same attempt, only to encounter 
the same objection on Mr. Lewis’ 
part to anything that limits his 
power to bring about deadlocks, 
call strikes and then take the po- 
sition that they shall be ended 
only on his own terms, without re- 
gard to reason or justice.” 

Then both sides retired from 
Philadelphia, the scene of negotia- 
tions, and reopened their “propa- 
ganda works.” The mine leaders ar- 
ranged mass meetings to strength- 
en the morale of their followers. 
The operators turned to print and 
ink to try to induce the miners to 
repudiate their leaders. 


As for the public, in eastern, 
anthracite-using states there was a 
certain degree of coal shortage, but 
nothing very grave because of the 
influx of substitutes for anthracite. 
The most suffering was in Penn- 
sylvania, in the coal mining re- 
gions, where not only the miners 
are suffering for lack of necessities 
but whole communities are in the 
grip of depression, merchants be- 
ing in sad straits because of lost 
purchasers, and banks having to 
tighten their credit arrangements. 

As for the prospect of immedi- 
ate settlement it rested on two 
frail hopes—action by the Penn- 
sylvania Government and action by 
the Federal Government. In Penn- 
sylvania, Governor Pinchot is faced 
by a legislature which is in good 
part hostile to him, depriving him 
of most power except that of per- 
suasion. In Washington, the Pres- 
ident has no power but that of 
persuasion, which he declines to 
exercise, for most observers are 
aware that at present persuasion 
would be futile. In Congress, 
Democrats made numerous _at- 
tempts to force the President to 
act, thinking no doubt that any 
attempt to do so would bring the 
wrath of one party or another 
down upon him. In the Senate, 
Dr. Copeland, Democrat from New 
York, called up a resolution last 
week asking the President to use 
his good offices, but by vote of 48 
to 28 it was denied consideration. 


A second time Senator Copeland 
asked consideration for his measure 
and again it was denied, by vote 
of 43 to 38. 

Miners and operators have an- 
nounced their intention of fighting 
to the finish. There is no one, 
except the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture or Congress, that can actually 
force them to stop, And from a 


political standpoint interference is 
crammed with dangers. It looked 
last week as if the parties directly 
concerned would have opportunity 
for their finish fight—with them- 
selves and Pennsylvania as_ the 
chief sufferers. 


ARMY & NAVY 


A General Order 


The War Department made pub- 
lic the following General Order by 
the General commanding the U. S. 
Army: 

“The General is sorry to be in- 
formed that the foolish and wick- 
ed practice of profane cursing 
and swearing, a vice heretofore 
little known in an American Army, 
is growing into fashion. He hopes 
the officers will by example, as 
well as influence, endeavor to check 
it, and that both they and the men 
will reflect, that we can have little 
hope of the blessings of Heaven on 
our arms if we insult it by our 
impiety and folly. Added to this, 
it is a vice so mean and low, with- 
out any temptation, that every 
man of sense and character detests 
and despises it. 


“G. WASHINGTON.” 
This order was issued in 1776. 


SHIPPING 
Decline 


Lloyd’s Register of Shipping an- 
nounced last week the countries 
which led in shipbuilding in 1925. 
As usually Britain and Ireland 
headed the list, having turned out 
1,084,633 tons. But the U. S., 
which had been third the year be- 
fore, dropped to fourth place in 
1925 with only 128,776 tons, and 
Italy stepped up into third place. 
The order in which various coun- 
tries have stood in shipbuilding in 
recent years: 


1st 2nd 8rd 
1911 Britain Germany U. S. 
1919 U. S. Britain Japan 
1920 U. S. Britain Japan 
1921 Britain U. S. Germany 
1922 Britain Germany France 
1923 Britain Germany U. S. 
1924 Britain Germany U. S. 
1925 Britain Germany Italy 


Almost simultaneously, the New- 
port News Shipbuilding Co. an- 
nounced that it would lay the keel 
of the “largest merchant vessel ever 
contracted for in an American ship- 
yard”—a ship for the Panama 
Pacific Line, over 600 feet in length, 
to carry 745 passengers. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Disarmament Postponed 


Signor Vittorio Scialoja (of 
Italy), President of the Council of 
the League of Nations, officially 
announced late in the week that 
the preliminary League disarma- 
ment conference scheduled to meet 
at Geneva on Feb. 15, 1926 (TIME, 
Dec. 21), has been postponed to an 
indefinite date which will be set by 
the Council when it assembles next 
month. 

Between the lines of Signor 
Scialoja’s bland pronouncement, dip- 
lomats read the disheartening truth 
that the world is not yet ready to 
disarm. For the past fortnight the 
heads of many governments have 
been scurrying about looking for 
a “formula” under which postpone- 
ment could be effected without 


branding any nation as unwilling 


to disarm. France and England 
have been especially anxious not 
to incur this disagreeable onus of 
responsibility—hence the hasty and 
secret consultation among Premier 
Briand, Foreign Secretary Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain, and Sir Eric 
Drummond, the ever tactful Sec- 
retary General to the League of 
Nations (TIME, Feb. 8, FRANCE). 

The Formula. Eventually it was 
decided that Premier Briand should 
request Sir Eric to take steps for 
postponement in the name of 
France, Italy, Japan, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Uruguay—thus mixing 
and muddling well all question of 
responsibility. Only the most neg- 
ligible opposition was encountered 
to this proposal, although President 
Coolidge, Premier Baldwin, Premier 
Briand and many another expressed 
their pious dissatisfaction over the 
postponement. 

The Real Reasons. Only the most 
unimaginative correspondents failed 
to turn up at least a baker’s dozen 
of “paramount considerations” 
which necessitated the postpone- 
ment. Some of the most significant: 

1) Because the League Sec- 
retariat has not been given time 
enough in which to assemble the 
necessary research material and 
arrange the indispensable routine 
preliminaries. 

2) Because Russia _ obstinately 
refuses to attend a conference on 
Swiss soil (TIME, Feb. 1), with the 
deliberate intention of thwarting 
the League, which of course main- 
tains its large and immovable per- 
manent equipment at Geneva.” 

8) Because France and England 
do not want Germany to sit in at 
such a conference until she is with- 

*Switzerland, being strongly anti-Com- 
munistic, has refused to recognize the 
present Russia regime; and the Soviet 
Government has retaliated by harping on 
the murder of certain Soviet representa- 
tives (notably one Vaslav Vorovsky) in 
Switzerland, and asserting that Soviet 
delegates to a League conference would 
be in danger of their lives. 


in the League and has fully com- 
plied with the disarmament clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

4) Because France and England 
fear that if Germany came to the 
conference she might present sta- 
tistics to show that France and 
England are allegedly overarmed 
and have been acting high-handedly 
in the Rhineland. 

5) Because France is afraid 
that England and the U. S. would 
try to restrict the conference to 
considering only land armaments, 
forcing France to reduce hers, and 
then hold another naval conference 
at Washington, where they could 
apportion the fleets of the world 
to suit themselves. 

6) Because Britain is afraid 
that France would renew her 
original intention (TIME, Dec. 21) 
of trying to make the conference 
consider every possible form of 
“invisible armament” (peace-time 
industries capable of being turned 
to war purposes, etc.) and so make 
the scope of the’ conference so 
broad that it would wallow hope- 
lessly amid a maze of insoluble 
questions. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Corvmonwealth of Nations) 
Parliament Assembles 


Eight prancing horses drew a 
gilded coach fairytalewise from the 
Palace of Buckingham to Westmin- 
ster—from the residence of the 
sovereign to the assembly halls of 
the British Parliament. George 
Frederick Ernest Albert R. I. of 
Windsor (formerly of Saxe-Coburg 
und Gotha*) rode within, attired 
in a blazing red and gold field- 
marshal’s uniform. Beside him sat 
the Queen-Empress, Victoria Mary, 
daughter of the late Francis Duke 
of Teck. Few of all the throngs 
that cheered them recalled that in 
1892, one year before they were 
married, the death of Albert, Prince 
of Wales (now commonly referred 
to as the Duke of Clarence), ele- 
vated his younger brother George 
from the post of Commander of 
H. M. S. Melampus to the style of 
heir to the British throne. Descend- 
ing from their carriage, the Im- 
perial pair entered the State Rob- 
ing Room of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mise en Scene. When _ they 
emerged, the King had exchanged 
his military garb for robes of state, 
“the ermine, the purple, and the 
crown.” The Queen of course 
wore her imposing State Crown, 
topped by: a, blazing Maltese Cross 
of diamonds. A diamond stomacher 
twinkled on the jet black gown 





*The British Royal House changed from 
Hanover to Saxe-Coburg und Gotha by the 
marriage of Queen Victoria to a prince o 
the latter house. On Jan. 17, 1917, “the 
House of Windsor” was arbitrarily created. 


which she had donned in mourn- 
ing for Queen Alexandra. Close be- 
side the throne stood the Marquis 
of Salisbury, holding the great 
Sword of State. Since the Prince 
of Wales was unable to appear on 
account of his fractured collar bone 
(TIME, Feb. 8), his brother, the 
Duke of York, took up his station 
slightly to the left of the throne. 
The Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy 
Purse, the Gentlemen Usher of the 
Black Rod, the First Lady of the 
Bedchamber and many another took 
their places. As the King sum- 
moned the members of the House of 
Commons to enter the House of 
Lords and hear the Royal Speech, 
there was a flutter among Peers 
robed in scarlet, gold and ermine; 
among Peeresses clad in mourning, 
which set off their tiaras and cor- 
onets to advantage; among prelates 
in gold and black; among judges 
whose heads were swathed in wigs 
large as beehives. 

The King’s Speech. The King 
commenced to read the opening 
sentences of his address in clear, 
measured tones. Almost at once 
his voice became slightly hoarse 
and occasionally it was difficult 
to catch a word or phrase. 

He said that he had concluded a 
treaty with the King of Irak, was 
sending a representative to the 
League Disarmament conference, 
had concluded a debt funding agree- 
ment with Italy, ete. 


Lloyd George’s Speech. With the 
opening of debate in the House of 
Commons, Liberal Leader David 
Lloyd George took several cracks 
at the policy of the Conservative 
Government as announced from; the 
throne. Said he anent the “fair 
and honest” Anglo-Italian debt set- 
tlement: “[As Premier]I was per- 
fectly prepared to cancel inter-Al- 
lied debts and the debt of Germany 
to us, provided the United States 
was prepared to forego what was 
owing to her. ...If we had just 
stood pat, that would have gone 
through. .. . But it is no use talk- 
ing about that now. The American 
debt has been funded. . . . Remem- 
ber, moreover, that it costs this 
country a shilling in the pound in 
income tax to pay the interest on 
the money we have advanced to 
France and Italy. 

This year we shall get from Italy 
the equivalent of between a farth- 
ing and half-penny in the pound on 
the income tax. We are paying six- 
pence. Then after a year the Ital- 
ian payment will reach three farth- 
ings in the pound, but although 
Italy will go on paying for 50 or 60 
years, she will never climb to the 
sublime altitude of a penny. 

“What is there to congratulate 
ourselves on about such a settle- 
ment? The taxpayers of this coun- 
try are not being treated fairly!” 

Politicians smiled at Mr. George’s 
opportunism, recalled that he won 
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the election which sent him to the 
Peace Conference with the slogan, 
“Hang the Kaiser and make Ger- 
many pay every farthing!” 

They noted that earlier in the 
week the Liberty Party caucus re- 
elected him Chairman of the party 
by 17 votes to 7 with Mr. George 
and 5 others abstaining from voting 
and 12 Liberals not even present. 
Thus Mr. George returns to the 
Commons none too enthusiastically 
supported by his little “corporal’s 
guard” of Liberals. In the opening 
debates several Labor M. P.’s made 
flattering implied overtures to him. 
Observers opined that Mr. George 
is listening hard, with his ear to 
the ground. 


Primrose Shaken 


Every morning at seven, the 
weather permitting, His Grace the 
Earl of Rosebery, Baron Primrose, 
Baron Epsom of Epsom, rides out 
over Epsom Downs in what the 
Times has declared to be “perhaps 
the only private carriage in Eng- 
land which is still guided by pos- 
tilions.”* 

Archibald Philip Primrose is now 
in his 78th year. He was Prime 





have tried to “win the Derby” and 
failed can fully appreciate. In 
1878 the Times and many another 
British newspaper listed in slight- 
ly over two columns “the more 
notable wedding presents” which 
poured in when his immense wealth 
was rendered fabulous by his mar- 
riage* to Hannah, only daughter 
and heiress of Baron Meyer Am- 
schel de Rothschild, in the presence 
of the Prince of Wales and many 
another. Mr. Gladstone passed on 
the torch of Liberalism to Lord 
Rosebery as perhaps his chief 
henchman, and from him it de- 
scended via Mr. Asquith to David 
Lloyd George. By way of pic- 
turesque funereal climax, the Earl of 
Rosebery served as pallbearer to 
Mr. Gladstone, to poet Tennyson, 
to painter. Millais. 

Accordingly it was but natural 
that a sensation was produced last 
week when Lord Rosebery’s early 
morning drive over Epsom Downs 
was suddenly cut short by the in- 
stantaneous and unexplained death 
of one of the horses attached to his 
carriage. The postilion who was 
riding the horse sprawled upon the 
road. The other horses snorted, 


plunged, backed, tangled up the 








© Keystone 


ROSEBERY 
“We shall never meet again.” 


Minister from 1894 to 1895. He 
is the last surviving Earl to have 
held the Premiership before Bri- 
tain’s gradual democratization ren- 


dered that office practically reserved 


to commoners. He was the first 
Briton ever to own a horse which 
won the Derby while its owner was 
Prime Minister—an altitude of bliss 
which only British sovereigns who 





*The horses which draw the carriage are 
not driven by a coachman but by mounted 
postilions. 


harness. Aghast at the possible 





*On the occasion when young Primrose 
was expelled from Oxford for keeping a 
racing stud, he arrogantly prophesied his 
future accomplishments with surprising 
accuracy: “I shall marry the richest wom- 
an in England; I shall become Prime 
Minister; and I shall win the Derby.” One 
year younger than Chauncy M. Depew, Lord 
Rosebery holds a position in England not 
unlike that held by Senator Depew in the 
U. S. Recently the Earl realized that his 
last hours are drawing near, and paid a 
visit to his tenants in Buckinghamshire, 
during which he bade them good-bye: “We 
shall never meet again.” 


consequences to their aged master, 
the other postilions quieted the 
horses as soon as possible, rushed 
to assist the white-haired Victorian 
statesman from his carriage, bun- 
dled him safely into a motor, sighed 
with relief at the news that he 
seemed “none the worse for being 
badly shaken.” 

Lord Rosebery’s flashing wit has 
long operated as a stimulant upon 
the minds of all English knights of 
the pen who have written about 
him. Two of Sir James Barrie’s 
observations are justly famous: 
“The first time I ever saw Lord 
Rosebery was in Edinburgh when 
I was a student, and I flung a clod 
of earth at him. He was a peer; 
those were my politics. ... 

“The uncrowned ‘King of Scot- 
land’ is a title that has been made 
for Lord Rosebery, whose country 
has had faith in him from the 
beginning. Mr. Gladstone was the 
only other man who could make so 
many Scotsmen take politics as if 
it were the Highland Fling. Once 
when Lord Rosebery was firing an 
Edinburgh audience to the delirium 
point, an old man in the hall shout- 
ed out: ‘I dinna hear a word he 
says, but it’s grand, it’s grand!’ ” 

Mr. Philip Guedalla recently pre- 
faced a paper on Lord Rosebery with 
the cruel but “Primrosean” observa- 
tion: “There are three kinds of 
statesmen—dead, living and elder.” 


Appeal Lost 


Sir Basil Thomson, 64, British 
War-time Director of Intelligence, 
recently convicted and fined £5 
for misconduct with a woman in 
Hyde Park (TIME, Jan. 18), last 
week had his case tried on appeal 
by a sessional court. The presiding 
magistrate announced: “By a 
majority we think this appeal 
should be dismissed. I need say 
no more.” 


Farmers, Prince 


Edward of Wales endured with a 
jaunty good humor last week the 
elaborate bandage which holds his 
bruised arm and side in such a 
way as to prevent strain upon his 
fractured collar bone (TIME, Feb. 
8). Since the bandage would have 
made it awkward for him to at- 
tend the King in full court regalia 
(see “Parliament Opens’) he 
slipped off to his hunting centre at 
Melton Mowbray and amused him- 
self among the peasantry on his 
estates. 

One evening his brothers, the 
Duke of York and Prince Henry, 
arrived in evening dress to find 
him receiving the local farmers and 
their families in a grey lounge 
suit while his personal cronies stood 
about somewhat awkwardly in for- 
mal morning clothes. 

While buxom farmer-waitresses 
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piled his plate with boiled joints, 
boiled vegetables, boiled puddings, 
he plied a fork with his free hand, 
rising now and then to join the 
farmers in a toast. 

Said he, “I propose the toast 
‘Farmers and Fox-hunting,’ with 
certain words of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt on my lips. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: ‘I stand for 
the Ten Commandments. They’re 
just bully!’ I stand for Farmers 
and Fox-hunting. They’re just 
bully!” 

The ensuing ovation for the 
Prince was declared “memorable.” 


NETHERLANDS 


Celebration Continued 


Last week, for the first time 
since the War, Dutch frontier 
guards allowed Germans to enter 
the Netherlands without having 
their passports visaed. A few 
hours after this regulation went 
into force Friedrich Wilhelm’ Victor 
August Ernst, onetime Crown 
Prince of Germany, crossed the 
Dutch frontier and was met at 
Amersfoort by his uncle, the former 
Prince Henry of Prussia, that 
jovial “Sailor Prince” who visited 
the U. S. in 1902 to officiate at 
the launching of the Kaiser’s U. S.- 
built yacht. Swiftly the aged uncle 
and the now perceptibly aging 
nephew sped to Doorn. 

There the celebration of Wilhelm 
Il’s 67th birthday (TimgE, Feb. 8) 
was still under way. The former 
Kaiser embraced his son, whom 
he had not seen for two years, 
“with tears in his eyes.” The one- 
time Crown Prince “displayed his 
usual gayety.” Later, Wilhelm’s 
consort, Hermine, donned “a strik- 
ing pink and black silk gown and 
a diamond tiara.” Thus attired, 
she welcomed Herr Mendelssohn, 
her husband’s chief banker, and 
many a titled Dutch and German 
guest to “a grand reception, at 
which all present were gay.” 

With his “usual gayety” thus 
doubly fortified, the former Crown 
Prince early the next morning at- 
tired himself in conspicuous English 
tweeds, went shopping in the vil- 
lage of Doorn, posed amiably for 
photographers. Returning to his 
father’s chateau, he personally took 
the wheel of a large touring car, 
into the tonneau of which climbed 
Wilhelm and Prince Henry. A 
limousine driven by the former 
Prince of Hesse drew up and was 
entered by the Princess of Hesse 
(the former Kaiser’s sister Mar- 
garet) and Hermine. 

As this “formerly royal” caval- 
cade roared down the drive and dis- 
appeared through the lodge gate, 
correspondents followed eagerly, 
prayed to the gods of journalism 














that Der Reise-Kaiser* might be 
going to polish off his birthday by 
returning to Germany. 
They were disappointed. After 
driving about the Dutch country- 





FRIEDRICH WILHELM VICTOR AUGUST 
ERNST 


-..» sped to Doorn 


side at a high rate of speed for 


some time, the Hohenzollerns and 
the correspondents returned to 
Doorn, 


FRANCE 


A la Chambre 


La Chambre des Députés, housed 
within the august Palais Bourbon, 
presented such an_ indescribable 
babel of confusion last weck that 
correspondents seriously pondered 
whether they should refer to it as 
a madhouse. They were saved from 
this scandalous impropriety by a 
sly wag of the Boulevards who 
wnispered a knowing question in 
their ears: “Eh bien, Messieurs, 
avez-vous vu ‘Les Folies Bourbon?’” 
As “The Folies Bourbon,” the 
Chamber passed one of its most 
chaotic weeks. 

The week opened with stirring 
appeals to the Deputies by Premier 
Briand and the leaders of almost 
every party. One and all they 
stressed the desperate necessity for 
calm, dispassionate, concerted ac- 
tion in considering the Cartel 
finance bill (T1iME, Feb. 8), which 


*Literally ‘the Route-Kaiser,” a _nick- 
name bestowed upon him by his former 
subjects in the days when his private train 
probably covered more kilometers a year 
than that of any other monarch. 
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was before the house. The bill was 
presented in 101 articles with over 
250 amendments already attached.* 
After an entire week of furious 
debate, often degenerating into fist 
fights and hair pulling, a part of 
one article had been passed amended 
out of all semblance to its original 
state, thrown back into the cham- 
ber again as utterly impracticable 
and passed again in a still further 
amended form, which admittedly 
bordered on legislative lunacy. 

Income Tax Publicity. The 
Socialists demanded that article 
58, making it obligatory for 
Frenchmen to declare the amount 
of their incomes to the tax collector, 
should be debated first. 

After interminable wrangling, all 
the original features of this article 
were amended out of existence and 
a new idea finally adopted in the 
amendment. This 
passed by a vote of 285 to 282, and 
consisted of a proviso that French 
income tax returns are hereafter 
to be made public in substantially 
the same way that they are now 
made available in the U. S. 

After another day of debate such 
a pitch of exasperation was reached 
that Deputy Balanant, famed for 
having lost most of his front teeth 
last year while “arguing” with 
another deputy, introduced the final 
“spoof amendment,” which the dis- 
gusted and wearied deputies 
whooped through, 442 to 2. 

By the terms of this purely far- 
cial rider, the Deputies themselves 
would be required to file the fol- 
lowing information with the 
Government, which must then pub- 
lish it in the Journal Officiel: 1) 
A statement of their total wealth 
on the day that France entered the 
War and on the day that the 
Armistice was. signed. 2) A 
statement of their present total 
yearly incomes from all sources. 
3) A list of every article which 
they own together with a declara- 
tion of its value and a statement 
of how many horses they own and 
the horse-power of their automo- 
biles. 

Of course this monstrosity will 
eventually be killed in the Cham- 
ber or the Senate. 


Conclusion. M. Lamoureux, re- 
porter of the original Cartel bill, 
stormed: “If the Chamber goes 
on at this rate, the budget deficit 
will never be met by our scheme 
and we shall have to accept after 
all the Government scheme of a 
sales tax or tax on payments” 
(TIME, Feb. 8 et ante). Since the 
Chamber gave every sign of con- 
tinuing to “go on” indefinitely, M. 
Lamoureux and the Socialist fiscal 
expert, M. Auriol, finally walked 


*Le Cartel des Gauches (coalition of the 
Left Parties) headed by former Premier 
Herriot. Opposed to the Cartel’s bill (in- 
creasing indirect taxation) is the Gov- 
ernment’s bill (increasing direct taxation). 
The latter was not debated last week. 
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out of the Chamber hurling shrill 
rebukes right and left. 

Finance Minister Doumer smiled 
grimly at their discomfiture. If 
the Cartel measure gradually evap- 
orates while the Chamber almost 
literally boils, so much the better 
for the Government measure, which 
has not yet even come up for 
consideration. At the same time 
it is quite evident that the Gov- 
ernment scheme may be reduced to 
a jumble of absurdities by the same 
process. With a heavy heart 
M. Doumer pronounced a sour dic- 
tum upon last week’s performance 
of Les Folies Bourbon: It would 
seem that in this Chamber a ma- 
jority can always be found to kill 
any proposal whatever.” 

Debt Funding Theory. M. Lam- 
oureux made public last week a 
theory which he has evolved con- 
cerning French debts to the U. S. 
and Britain. In a word he de- 
clared that most of the money 
borrowed by France from the U. S. 
was spent in the U. S. on muni- 
tions, etc., and that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment collected in taxes from the 
munition makers “about 46% of the 
sums spent by France.” Therefore, 
according to M. Lamoureux, France 
has already “paid” almost half of 
her debt to the U. S. and a still 
larger percentage of her debt to 
Britain. 


Parisys Silenced? 


Tooted at by every passing 
steamer, there stands at No. 17 
Battery Place, Manhattan, the 
Washington-Lafayette Institute, an 
organization founded recently by 
one Charles E. Bedaux to promote 
Franco-U. §S. accord. 

Last week the officers of this 
institution learned with alarm that 
the U. S. debt claims upon France 
were being held up to ridicule by 
a loud-voiced Parisian revue per- 
former, Mile. Marcelle Parisys, in 
Quel Beau Nu at the Concert 
Mayol, Paris, (TIME, Feb. 8). 
Swiftly the following cablegram 
was despatched to the Washington- 
Lafayette Institute’s Paris agent: 
“Parisys’ number Mayol against 
America bad effect on press here. 
Will do much harm if continued. 
See revue; also Oscar Dufrenne, 
producer; explain what Washington- 
Lafavette is doing. Cable results.” 

The agent attended the revue. 
Next morning he reported to the 
Institute: “Oscar impressed by 
your cable. Promises immediate 
cutting of bad line.” 

Mr. F. Ivan Anderson, Secretary 
of the Institute, declared: “We as- 
sume that ‘cutting of bad line’ 
means that Mlle. Parisys’ skit was 
removed entire, since all of the 
lines were about equally ‘bad.’” 


In Syria 


M. Henry de Jouvenel, the 
French High Commissioner to 
Syria, discharges, when at Paris, 
the routine if important duties of 
Senator and acts as editor-in-chief 
of Le Matin. Now, however, he 
has been installed at Beirut (TIME, 
Dec. 14) to act as pacifier extra- 
ordinary and _ conciliator pleni- 
potentiary to the rebellious and 
half-nomadic peoples whose spor- 
adic attacks make it so difficult and 
expensive for France to administer 
Syria as a League of Nations man- 
date. Last week M. de Jouvenel 
announced that he had received 
overtures of peace from Sultan 
Atrash, the warrior chief of the 
extremely turbulent Jebel Druses. 
The French peace terms were 
promptly announced: 


1) The Druses to cease hostili- 
ties at once and participate with 
the French authorities in drawing 
up a constitution for the Druse 
state (now a loose federation of 
tribes held together chiefly by the 
bond of their ancient and peculiar 
Druse religion). 

2) A Druse Mejliss (Parlia- 
ment) to be convened for the pur- 


pose of adopting the constitution 
and deciding whether the Jebel 


Druse territory (literally the Moun-* 


tain of the Druses) is to be con- 
stituted as an independent nation 
or attached to the Syrian Federa- 
tion of which Damascus is the 
capital. 

3) France agrees to assist in 
the establishment of either of these 
alternative régimes at the discre- 
tion of the Druse Mejliss when it 
shall be formed. Further, “All 
that France asks of the Druses, 
Syrians, Libanians and Alaouites is 
to guarantee together a common 
exterior frontier, and for internal 
disputes to avoid fighting and seek 
the arbitration of France, whose 
aims are prosperity, peace and 
justice. The Druse chiefs now 
have only to lay down their arms.” 


Meagre French-censored des- 
patches carried no mention of the 
reaction produced upon the Druses 
by these terms. The Druses have 
long feared and hated the French, 
and were especially bitter against 
M. de Jouvenel’s predecessor, the 
ruthless General Sarrail. 


GERMANY 
Cologne Evacuated 


Hundreds of torches flamed in 
the great square before the Cathe- 
dral of Cologne. Over 100,000 
Rhinelanders waited breathlessly 


for the largest church bell in Eu- 
rope to toll the hour of midnight— 
to announce that the last Allied 
soldier had actually departed from 
the First Rhineland Occupied Zone. 
Siowly the great bell teetered on its 
pivots, causing a faint squeak to 
be broadcast over the radio to all 
Germany by the great Koenigs- 
wusterhausen Station. Then came 
the triumphant clang of the clapper 
itself, followed by the roar of the 
crowds. “Deutschland! Deutschland 
ueber Alles!” they chanted, and 
then joined in the old hymn “Gros- 
ser Gott, wir loben Dich.” Lifting 
their hands they took an oath to 
German unity proposed by Herr 
Adenauer, Ober-Burgomaster of 
Cologne. From President von 
Hindenburg at Berlin came a mes- 
sage which the Herr Ober-Burgo- 
master read amid acclaim: “At 
midnight the hour of freedom 
strikes for the first zone of the 
Rhineland.... May the day of 
freedom soon dawn over the whole 
occupied territory!”* Where? 

Toward the League. Foreign 
Minister Stresemann made good use 
of the kindly feelings engendered 
in German hearts by the evacuation 
of Cologne. While the Rhineland 
celebration was still at its height, 
Herr Stresemann publicly announced 
that but for the Locarno Pacts the 
Allies would have _ delayed _ still 
longer before evacuating Cologne. 
Ergo, it behooved Germany to hur- 
ry up and enter the League of 
Nations as provided in the Locarno 
treaties (TIME, Nov. 2). Next day 
the astute Herr. Stresemann con- 
voked the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Reichstag, de- 
manded and received its authority 
to apply unconditionally to the 
League for Germany’s admittance. 

With this sanction in his pocket, 
Herr Stresemann considered the 
German application so nearly an 
accomplished fact that he _ tele- 
graphed the German Ambassador 
at Paris to inform Premier Briand 
that Germany would actually apply 
to the League within three days. 
Late despatches reported that the 
Premiers of the Federated States 
of the German Republic were en 
route to Berlin, there to indorse 
formally the German application, 
the actual text of which was to 
be drawn up at a Cabinet Council 
presided over by President Hinden- 
burg. 

Royal Suits Deferred. Pending 
the enactment of legislation regu- 
lating the financial claims upon the 
States of the German Republic by 
their former titled rulers, the 


*The First Zone (Cologne) was techni- 


cally evacuated “as of Dec. 1, 1925” (TIME, 
Nov. 23), the actual evacuation having 
gradually proceeded up to last week. In 
accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Second Zone (Coblenz) and the Third 
(Mayence) are to be evacuated on Jan. 1, 
1930 and 1935, respectively. 
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Reichstag passed a bill last week 
by the terms of which all suits 
now pending in the German courts 
with respect to such claims will be 
held in abeyance until June 30, 
1926. 

Much excitement was aroused 
when the Socialists introduced into 
the debate statistics allegedly show- 
ing that three sons of the former 
Kaiser are drawing annual pensions 
as follows from the Republic: Eitel 
Friedrich, 10,000 gold marks ($2,- 
880); Oscar, 17,500 ($1,785); 
Adalbert, 5,000 ($1,190). The 
Kaiser’s brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia (see HOLLAND), is said to 
receive 17,000 a year ($4,046) as 
a retired Admiral. 


ITALY 


The Tyrol 

Late in the week the Chamber 
again rang with Fascist cheers. 
Time after time the deputies rose 
to their feet, stamped, exulted, wept. 
“Evviva Italia!” they bellowed, 
“Evviva Fascismo! Evviva! 
Evviva!! Evviva MUSSOLINI!!!” 

High atop the Tribune, the Duce 
of Fascismo flayed the efforts of 
pan-German propagandists to hin- 
der his Italianization of the pre-War 
Alto Adige, or South-Austrian 
Tyrol, which was ceded to Italy at 
the Peace Conference. 

While even the occupants of the 
royal box appeared to incline a 
willing ear, and the public galleries 
seethed amid a pandemonium of ap- 
proval, Premier Mussolini spoke 
with a venomous suppressed fury as 
follows: “Let pan-Germans remem- 
ber that Italy is ready, if necessary, 
to carry her banners beyond her 
present frontiers but back—never! 
... The German anti-Italian agi- 
tation is nefarious and ridiculous. 
I call it nefarious because it is 
based upon a tissue of lies which 
the Germans themselves know to be 
lies. I call it ridiculous because the 
Germans have thought to frighten 
our young proud Fascist Italy, 
which is not in the habit of being 
afraid of any one! ... We are 
sufficiently insolent and explicit to 
substitute a new formula for an 
old one—since we are furthering 
the cause of truth and civilization 
and even of peace. Our new formu- 
la is this: ‘We exact the payment 
of two eyes for the loss of only 
one eye, and of a whole set of 
teeth for the 
tooth!’ 

“We will apply rigorously, meth- 
odically, obstinately, with a system 





loss of only one: 


of cool tenacity which is typical | ways. The truth is that we are a 


of Facismo, all our laws to the Alto 
Adige. I refer both to the laws 
this Chamber has voted and to 
those it will vote in the future. 
We will render the Alto Adige 
Italian because it is Italian, both 
historically and geographically. The 
present boundary at the Brenner 
Pass is a frontier traced by the 
infallible hand of God!” 

The Significance. Easy-going 
foreigners wondered vaguely, “Why 
all this fuss about the Tyrolese? 
Aren’t they the people who wear 
those funny little hats?” To such 
paragons of unconcern an embit- 
tered Tyrolese might have answered 
as follows: “We of the Southern 
Tyrol have no great love for either 
the pan-Italians or the pan-Ger- 
mans. Before the War ‘our 
country,’ rising mountainously on 
both sides of the higher reaches of 
the river Adige, was one of the 
most nearly autonomous regions in 
the Austrian Empire. The aged Em- 
peror Franz Josef knew how to 
don our peasant garb and come 
among us, amiably pretending to 
be a Tyrolese and speaking our 
peculiar dialect—just as he used to 
perform this same gracious gesture 
among all of his subject peoples. 
The Habsburgs left us more or less 
to ourselves;. now the Allies have 
turned us over to the house of 
Savoy, although every municipal 
council in our whole territory re- 
quested the Peace conference not to 
annex us to Italy. As to our race, 
we call ourselves ‘Tyrolese.’ To the 
pan-Germans we are German; to 
the pan-Italians we are Italian. 
We are all three. 

“When the Italians first annexed 
us, they did not try to ‘nationalize’ 
or ‘renationalize’ us, as they do 
now. Then Mussolini came. We 
eall him ‘The Patron Saint of 
Painters,’ because he first made 
us paint our street signs in Italian 
below the old lettering, which was 
mostly German, and then he made 
us paint the German out. He sup- 
pressed all our German language 
newspapers, and many of our old 
people can read only in that tongue. 
He invoked an old Austrian law 
which makes it a crime for any one 
to teach more than three children 
without a license. On the strength 
of that, Fascist police raid our 
homes and carry off German books 
—even fairy tales—because they 
charge that mothers with more than 
three children have been teaching 
them German without a license. 
Naturally we fight back against 
measures like these. 

“We do not so much love the pan- 
Germans, who help us, as hate the 
pan-Italians, who force our children 
to attend schools conducted only in 
Italian and harass us in numberless 


‘frontier people’ too weak ever to 
achieve the independence we would 
like.” 


Ratified 


Finance Minister Count Volpi en- 
tered the Chamber and crossed with 
quick nervous strides to the Minis- 
terial Bench, where Premier Musso- 
lini awaited him. The Premier 
shook his hand with vigor. The De- 
puties rose to their feet and cheered 
him. From the public galleries as 
many cives Romani as could squeeze 
in roared their approval of the 
Volpi-Churchill Italo-British debt 
settlement (TIME, Feb. 8, CoOMMON- 
WEALTH). 

Count Volpi ascended the Tri- 
bune, spoke: “No nation has been 
vanquished and no nation has been 
victorious in our debt agreements 
with England and the United 
States. [Loud cheering, since the 
Italians consider Count Volpi, if 
not ‘victorious,’ extremely ‘success- 
ful.’] With the fluctuations 
of the exchange, Italy’s War debts 
once reached a figure almost ten 
times larger than that at which 
they are now set. ... Our foreign 
liabilities are (theoretically) com- 
pletely covered by German repara- 
tions under the Dawes plan.... ” 

“The Italian people entered the 
War voluntarily and fought the 
whole war almost unaided; if only 
a small part of the troops she put 
in the field had been armed, fed and 
clothed by the Allies, as was done 
on some other fronts, there would 
be no debts to the Allies. ... 

“The Italian people have now 
maintained the promise made in 
their name by Premier Mussolini 
that they would pay their War 
debts within the limits of their 
financial possibilities. . .. 

“Both in Washington and in Lon- 
don there was merely a serene dis- 
cussion which led to an honorable 
settlement. . . The Chancellor 
of the British Exchequer, Mr. 
Churchill, displayed a sense of com- 
prehension and responsibility.” 

Count Volpi returned to the floor. 
Of the deputies, 224 voted to adopt 
the Italo-British settlement. One 
Communist Deputy voted contra 
populum. With unusual magnanim- 
nity his Fascist peers forebore to 
assault him. 


TURKEY 


Reforms Summarized 


“Turkey presents today the most 
promising and challenging field on 
the face of the earth for missionary 
service.” Thus wrote James L. 
Barton, missionary executive, in 
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last week’s issue of Christian Work. 
But first he summarized the revo- 
lutionary changes in Turkey since 
1923. The changes: 

1) For the first time in Mo- 
hammedan history, Church and 
State have been separated. The 
Angora Government, having de- 
posed the Sultan-Calif, appointed 
a Calif without temporal power, 
then proceeded to depose the Calif 
it had made; so there is no Primate 
of Islam today. 

2) Religion, which once domi- 
nated Turkish courts, is now not 
even permitted to enter the courts. 
The Code Napoleon has completely 
supplanted the Koran and religious 
tradition as the law of the land. 

3) Any religion compatible with 
public order and good morals may 
be freely practiced in public or 
private. The press too is free. 

4) Religion (Mohammedanism) 
has also been effectively kicked 
out of the schoolroom, which had 
hitherto been its most precious do- 
main. The white turban has been 
torn from the ignorant he.ds of the 
hodjas, whose influence was once 
unassailable. Hodjas, if they wish 
to continue as teachers, must now 
pass examinations in subjects of 
which they formerly knew nothing. 
(Education is national, based on 
Western systems of both sexes.) 

5) The Dervish sects, implac- 
able defenders of Islam, are abol- 
ished. 

6) The Koran, hitherto safe be- 
hind a dark shield of impenetrable 
Arabic, has been officially circulated 
in Turkish to defend itself, naked, 
before common sense. 

7) Women walk forth, unveiled, 
without protective eunuchs. Laws 
against polygamy are talked of. 

8) For the sake of conformity 
with the West, Sunday may be sub- 
stituted for Friday as the weekly 
holiday. 

For a hundred years Christian 
missionaries have struggled hope- 
lessly to capture the hearts of the 
Calif-awed Turks. They had come, 
said Mr. Barton, to suspect that 
“the Moslem was. outside the 
sphere of the operation of divine 
grace.” 


SWEDEN 


Prince, Sailor, Brandy 


The fundamental democracy of 
Seandinavians is traditional, in- 
grained. King Haakon VII and 
Queen Maud of Norway habitually 
walk about the streets of Oslo (the 
capital) completely unattended— 
sometimes even escape being recog- 
nized by their subjects for hours. 
King Haakon’s elder brother, King 


Christian X of Denmark, adopts 
only a slightly greater reserve to- 
ward his subjects when he and 
Queen Alexandria drive about Cop- 
enhagen. At Stockholm, Queen 
Victoria of Sweden often amiably 
looks on while King Gustaf V plays 
tennis with Swedish army officers— 





© Keystone 


GUSTAF ADOLF 
... doffed his royal shoes & coat 


or with almost anyone to whom he 
happens to have taken a fancy. 
Therefore, Scandinavian news- 
papers noted with calm approval 
last week that when H. R. H. 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of 
Sweden, Duke of Skane, recently 
saw a certain insignificant U. S. 
sailor on the point of drowning, he 
doffed his royal shoes and coat, 
jumped in, rescued the sailor and 
finally succeeded in keeping the 
whole affair dark for some weeks. 

The incident, it appears, took 
place while the Prince was walking 
beside one of the numerous water- 
ways which have caused Stockholm 
to be referred to as “The Venice 
of the North.” The Prince’s aide, 
who was supposed to be accompany- 
ing him, rushed up just in time to 
help Prince Gustaf carry the un- 
conscious sailor into a rough sea- 
man’s café nearby. There an in- 
cident occurred which stirred many 
a Swede as much as the rescue 
itself. 

The Prince ordered a stiff glass 
of brandy for the sailor, forget- 
ting that under the Swedish 
“Goteborg System” spirits can be 
furnished only when solid food is 
also ordered. The barmaid, mind- 
ful of the law, refused to furnish 
a glass of brandy to the name- 
sake of that mighty toper, Gus- 


tavus Adolphus, unless the Prince 
would order at least a bit of 
smorbrod. .. .* 


Despatches reported that the bar- 
maid yielded when Prince Gustaf’s 
aide whispered his identity in her 
ear. Swedish anti-prohibitionists 
were vexed. 


At Manhattan, Swedes proudly 
recalled that Crown Prince Gustaf 
is an excellent all-round athlete, 
an amateur archeologist of consid- 
erable practical ability, a tolerable 
singer and a vigorous champion of 
religious culture. His younger 
brother, the dramastist-poet Prince 
William, Duke of Sddermanland, 
is perhaps better known abroad 
(Time, Oct. 19). But the activities 
of Crown Prince Gustaf, in connec- 
tion with the World Church Con- 
ference at Stockholm (TiMkg, Aug. 
24 et seq), his archeological ex- 
eavations on the site of ancient 
Asine, and his work as a member 
of the Swedish Olympic Committee, 
have attracted considerable quiet 
not#e. His most widely bruiced 
remark was allegedly made to Lady 
Louise of Mountbatten (formerly 
Princess of Battenburg) at the 
time when she was being pressed to 
marry him by his second cousin 
George V, R. L.: 


“You love somebody else. Well, 
so do I, for my heart is in my 
wife’s grave. We both need com- 
panionship. Love can wait.” 

His first wife, the Princess 
Margaret Victoria, daughter of 
Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, 
had died in 1920. Princess Louise 
of Mountbatten heeded his “rational 
wooing,” married him in 1923, bore 
him a child which did not live 
last May, has proved a kindly step- 
mother to his four sons and his 
daughter Ingrid. 


ROUMANIA 


Poster-Pasters 


Working swiftly and in the dead 
of night, friends of the abdicated 
Crown Prince Carol of Roumania 
(TIME, Jan. 11, 18) pasted up enor- 
mous scarlet caricatures upon the 
buildings of Bucharest, the capital. 
Had Queen Marie (Carol’s mother) 
ridden abroad in the early dawn, 
she would have beheld a coarse 
likeness of her alleged “court fav- 


*The Scandinavian “sandwich”: a piece of 
bread upon which is served anything from 
a slice of coarse goat cheese to most 
elaborate concoctions of hard-boiled eggs, 
shrimps, chopped fish pudding, etc. The 
dish is held in affectionate regard by all 
ranks of society. It may appear at any 
of the four to seven meals eaten by the 
various classes, and 3 the usual ‘“‘between- 
meal snack.” At Christmas, candy repre- 
sentations of smorbrod are popular, and ar« 
often expensively packed in gift boxes. 
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orite,” Prince Babu Stirbey, leer- 
ing at her everywhere above the 
caption, “This Is He!” 

The police, of course, tore the 
posters down as fast as they could. 
That night, the Carolists pasted up 
still more, pasted an_ especially 
large poster directly opposite the 
apartments of Queen Marie. This 
time the caricature of Prince Stir- 
bey displayed him in an attitude 
highly uncomplimentary to the 
Queen. As Her Majesty glanced out 
the window, the insinuating caption 
fairly shrieked at her: How do you 
like him?” 

This time Prince Babu Stirbey al- 
legedly telephoned the Chief of Po- 
lice of Bucharest and demanded the 
arrest of the Carolist Deputy, Gre- 
goire Filipescu, who had admitted 
publicly that he was the chief of 
the poster-pasters. Strangely enough, 
Prince Babu Stirbey’s demand was 
not only flatly denied but he was 
allegedly advised to depart at once 
from Bucharest—advice which he 
immediately heeded, according to 
despatches. 

The Carolist press, although mer- 
cilessly repressed by the Govern- 
ment censor, managed to insinuate 
the alleged significance of all these 
developments. It hinted that be- 
fore Prince Carol set out to attend 
the funeral of Queen Alexandra 
(TIME, Jan. 11,) he “encountered 
Prince Babu Stirbey in the ante- 
chamber of Queen Marie’s apart- 
ments and proceeded to box his 
ears.” 

“Late in the week a despatch from 
Bucharest reported: “it is now 
openly rumored that King Ferdi- 
nand countermanded the order of 
Prince Babu Stirbey for the arrest 
of Deputy Filipescu.... The abdi- 
cation of Crown Prince Carol is 
now widely interpreted as a protest 
against Prince Babu Stirbey’s hav- 
ing compromised his mother and 
made his father appear ridiculous.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexican Justice 


An extradition treaty with Mexi- 
co is before the U. S. Senate. 
Last week U. S. Senator Moses ar- 
ranged that action on the treaty be 
postponed. The reason for the 
postponement is only indirectly con- 
cerned with the treaty. 

The reason is this: Recently 
Colonel Manuel Demetrio Torres, 
known as Chaparreras, was taken 
by U. S. officials in Laredo, Tex., 
and transferred across the Rio 
Grande to the Mexican authorities. 
He had fought with the Huertistas 
against Obregon and Calles. He 
was handed over to the Mexican 
Government, by order of the U. S. 
Department of Labor through its 
immigration officials, because it was 


alleged he was illegally resident in 
the U. S. Before he was handed 
over, the Mexican Consul at Laredo 
had given assurances that he would 
not be treated as a political pris- 
oner. The immigration authorities 
also had a telegram sent by 
President Calles to the Mexican 
commander across the border at 
Nirova Laredo, directing that 
Torres should not be court-mar- 
tialed but should be handed over 
to the civil authorities for trial 
as a highway and train robber. 

A few days later despatches 
from Mexico City announced: 

“During the early hours of this 
morning, on the military parade 
grounds, Manuel Demetrio Torres 
was shot to death in pursuance of 
telegraphic instructions of the Min- 
ister of War to the military au- 
thorities of Torreon, Coahuila. 

“Torres was brought from the 
military prison where he was con- 
fined, and was told by Lieut. Col. 
Fredico Zenteno that he was con- 
demned to suffer death, and would 
be executed at once. On taking 
his pedigree, Torres said, with 
serenity and calmness, that he was 
a native of Saltillo, 37 year of age, 
unmarried and a farmer by accu- 
pation. 

“Asked if he had any final re- 
quests to make, he replied that he 
had none; and in respect to the 
ill-fortune that he was about to 
suffer, said: ‘What you are about 
to do is merely my fate overtak- 
ing me.’ 

“The firing squad, under Lieu- 
tenant Duarte of the First Cavalry, 
was formed with Torres in front. 
When asked if he wished to stand 
with his back to the squad, he an- 
swered: ‘No, I am ready to die 
as I am.’ The order to fire was 
then given and the victim fell 
heavily to the ground. The body 
was placed in an ambulance and 
removed to the hospital, prepara- 
tory to burial in the municipal 
territory.” 

So it appeared that, after all, 
Torres had been executed by mili- 
tary authorities. President Calles 
insisted that he had been tried, 
condemned and executed as a train 
robber. Senator Moses, however, 
did not like the look of the whole 
proceeding, especially since it was 
said in some quarters that the 
train Torres had “robbed” was a 
troop train carrying Calles’ forces. 
So the extradition treaty waited. 

So likewise there was delay in 
the U. S. Department of Labor in 
deporting another Mexican, General 
Francisco Coss, who is alleged to 
have overstayed his passport. Gen- 
eral Coss was formerly Colonel 
Torres’ superior officer, and it was 
feared that, in spite of assurances 
from the Mexican Government, Coss 
might also face a firing squad for 
“train robbery.” 
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In Chicago 


The Miracle. Chicago had its 
longest coat-tails pressed, its tall- 
est collars starched. It bought new 
gowns. It ordered orchids and 
gardenias. It swept down blustery 
Michigan Avenue to the Audito- 
rium, entered a cathedral and was 
struck with awe and wonderment. It 
found that Karl Volloemer’s great 
pantomime, as presented by Messrs. 
Comstock and Gest, staged by Max 
Reinhardt and acted by Lady Diana 
Manners, Iris Tree and Chicago’s 
own Elinor Patterson, was every- 
thing that London and Manhattan 
had said it was. 

Folk who went night after night 
fell to comparing the performances 
of the three actresses who appeared 
in turn as the nun. They thought 
that Miss Patterson and Lady 
Diana brought the greatest spiritu- 
ality to the part, that Miss Tree 
had not quite their ethereal inno- 
cence together with the sense of 
warm, alert youth that is required. 
Miss Patterson, like her débutante 
predecessor, Miss Rosamond Pinchot 
of Manhattan, enjoyed a_ special 
triumph; and the story went the 
rounds again of how she had made 
her social début last year on con- 
dition that her parents let her 
become an actress another year. 

The Dumb Show. In the great 
dark vault of a cathedral on the 
Rhine stands a_ wonder-working 
image of the Virgin. A thousand 
eandle flames flicker, their  bril- 
liance reflected in the gorgeous 
windows, in the golden vessels of 
the holy _ service. Worshippers 
come in throngs to pray, pale-faced 
nuns do their devotions and priests 
perform the sacred ritual under a 
mantle of incense and _ church 
music. 

In these holy precincts is a nun. 
The way of the spirit is no longer 
attractive to her and she sets her 
feet in the ways of the world, 
shedding her sacred garments and 
going forth with a gay knight. 
Then does the Blessed Virgin de- 
scend from her high place, don the 
robes of the nun and take the 
nun’s place in the convent. Then 
the people weep and cry out, for 
their sacred image has been lost. 

For the nun the way of the 
world is stony and studded with 
thorns as well as gold. She at- 
tends a vast banquet in the Hall of 
a count’s castle, she becomes the 
bride of an emperor. And at last 
she faces death and_ revolution 
(black and red) and the winter 
night, cold and miserable. 

Anon the way of the Spirit 
seems wondrous sweet to her and 
she returns to the cathcJral, and 
the Virgin, who has all these years 
played the part of a model nun, 
casts off the nun’s garments and 
again becomes a sacred image. As 
she does so she takes into her arms 











the child which the nun has 
brought back, the child which dies 
as she returns to the way of the 
spirit. 

The joyful people crowd to wor- 
ship their holy image which has 
returned. The nuns and priests 
renew their high devotions and the 
voices of little children are raised 
in Christmas hymns. 

The only audible accompaniment 
to the presentation of this story in 
which 900 actors take part are 
the hymns of the devout, the cries 
of the mob and the solemn swell- 
ing of religious music from the 
throbbing pipes of the organ. 


Lady Diana. Chicagoans marveled 
at the beauty of Lady Diana Olivia 
Winifred Maud Manners Duff- 
Cooper, understood why Britain 
pets and serves her as its fairest 
daughter. A slip of a woman in 
her early thirties, colored in deli- 
eate pastel, she sustains the tame 
of the women of her late father’s 
house of Rutland. In the 18th 
Century, Mary Isabella, “the beau- 
tiful duchess,” sat four times to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall, whom 
Lady Diana is said to resemble 
most and whose device and motto 
she uses (a peacock rampant, sub- 
scribed Pour y parvenir), bobbed 
her hair and eloped with Sir John 
Manners 400 years ago, making a 
speech to her relatives which Diana 
paraphrased in 1919 after finding 
and nursing Captain Alfred Duff- 
Cooper in a Red Cross station in 
France: “But I love the man, and 
I shall have none other. I'll never 
wear the cap of St. Catherine, be- 
cause old maids are only found in 
museum cases.” Lady Diana made 
her own wedding dress—“‘But I 
want to make my own dresses”— 
and wore a veil worn by six gen- 
erations of Rutland brides. 

In 1921 Lady Diana _ edited 
Femina, a sheetlet with which ad- 
mirers said she made and unmade 
fashions and politicians. The year 
before she had won Queen Mary’s 
consent to her entering the “flick- 
ers” (cinema). A*“husband was 
by no means a whole career for 
her. She talked of self-expression, 
said the cinema was “the most real 
form of romance modern life ex- 
presses.” When invited to play 
the Madonna, which she alternates 
with the Nun in The Miracle, she 
“felt almost as though I had a 
vocation to act the part.” 

Visitors in London have seen 
her in gay night clubs, where she 
is toasted as Mayfair’s wit and 
called the original of Michael Ar- 
len’s green-hatted lady. Visitors 
last winter in the Bahamas saw 
her parade the beach in pink bath- 
ing pajamas, and one night dance 
in the sand around a palm-shadowed 
driftwood blaze, a barefooted nymph 
of the tropics. Madonna, nun, 
nymph, notable, she is first and 
— a young lady in love with 
ife. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


Younc Woopitrey—Glenn Hunter 
giving a poignant picture of a very 
young man in love with a married 
woman. 


Heppa GABLER— Emily Stevens 
as the most virile of Ibsen’s hero- 
ines, with the usual gun play. 

THE GREEN Hat—Michael Ar- 
len’s fashionable philosophies made 
almost sincere by the playing of 
Katharine Cornell. 

Craic’s Wire—An American wife 
who loves her spotless home better 
than her thoroughly human hus- 
band. 

THE DyspsukK—A Jewish legend 
of religion and a young girl’s love 
treated to the most amazingly fine 
production. Probably the best 
thing in town. 

THE JesT—Reviewed in this is- 
sue, 


LESS SERIOUS 


Is ZatT So?—Prizefighters and 
the social register caught in most 
hilarious complications. 


THe Last oF Mrs. CHEYNEY—Ina 
Claire as the exceedingly lady- 
like crook who got caught. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—Bernard 


Shaw’s swift and diverting satire 
on war as it was once regarded. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG Man— 
What happens to a play before it 
is produced, and the absurd antics 
of the curious folk involved. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—A rowdy ad- 
venture of young boys and middle- 
aged women off for a week-end. 


MUSICAL 


For evenings set to music these 
are recommended: The Student 
Prince, Sunny, Vanities, Cocoanuts, 
Tip-Toes, No, No, Nanette, Artists 
and Models, The Vagabond King. 


New Plays 


The Great Gatsby. Owen Davis 
has taken the most recent and prob- 
ably the best novel of the facile 
F. Seott Fitzgerald and made it into 
a play of considerable amusement 
and some excellence. The hero, who 
met the girl in a training camp 
and tried after the War to make 
himself a gentleman in an erratical- 
ly momentous manner, is well 
played by James Rennie. In case 
you have not read the novel, Mr. 
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Rennie impersonates a Long Island 
resident of no background, much 
money and a dubious method of 
getting it. Considerably in his way 
is the girl’s husband, whose col- 
lege education left him, chiefly, with 
a taste for liquor. The woman 
golf-champion and others in the 
semi-smart group that one pre- 
sumably encounters on Long Island 
are also around. Mr. Fitzgerald has 
a home on Long Island and should 
know what he is laughing at; his 
laughter is often bitter. Perhaps 
that is why he is spending most of 
1926 in various parts of France. 


The Jest. Six seasons ago Arthur 
Hopkins delivered regretfully to the 
storehouse the magnificent remains 
of his original production of this 
Italian play. Lionel Barrymore had 
business elsewhere and John Barry- 
more was restive to play Richard 
III. The Jest had far from out- 
lasted its Manhattan popularity, to 
say nothing of prospective great 
prosperity on tour. For six sea- 
sons Mr. Hopkins has been hoping 
to revive it. But John Barrymore 
has not been so minded and Lionel 
had other obligations. Accordingly 
Mr. Hopkins has finally done The 
Jest with a new and enduring mag- 
nificence and without benefit of 
Barrymore. 

Basil Sydney, who recently 
played Hamlet in modern clothes, 
Alphonz Ethier and Violet Heming 
have been summoned by Mr. Hop- 
kings for the new performance, It 
is said by comparatively minded 
commentators that Mr. Sydney is 
perhaps not so perfect in the role 
as John Barrymore. Ethier, say 
these same, is as good as Mr. Lion- 
el. Violet Heming is considerably 
better than the girl six years ago 
(her name escapes). But com- 
parisons, as has been said, are 
odious. The present Jest is far too 
fine to admit of them. It easily 
ranks among the scattered few you 
must not miss. 


Embers. Henry Miller is one of 
our best traditions. Laura Hope 
Crews cannot, with either accuracy 
or gallantry, be called a tradition. 
Yet she usually gives a good perfor- 
mance. Embers is a French play, no 
better nor yet any worse than the 
average French play. An evening 
spent in inspecting its current in- 
carnation will not be wasted. Yet 
for two acts and despite Mr. Miller 
it will be perhaps tedious. 

Fortunately there are four acts 
and the last two rouse themselves 
remarkably. You find out just 
what happened to the wife’s lover 
and to the husband’s mistress and 
to their various children. You see 
it is French, and very little has 
apparently been done to ease the 
shock on staid Manhattan nerves. 
So staid, indeed, are these nerves 
that the shock will perhaps pass un- 
noticed. Embers is not a spectacu- 
lar show; it is just a pretty good 
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Paris problem, more picturesquely 
solved than usual. 


The Shanghai Gesture. John 
Colton, one of the able creatures 
who created Rain out of W. Somer- 
set Maugham’s story, has written 
another spectacular play of foreign 
parts and strange people. It has 
a high flavor of sex and a flame 
of melodrama. China is the gen- 
eral setting, and a Chinese disor- 
derly house the specific. The cen- 
tral character is the vicious old 
procuress, capably played by Flor- 
ence Reed. It seems that the Eng- 
lish had insulted her at some 
early point in her existence. Where- 
fore she got an English child into 
her house. Pretty soon the Eng- 
lish parents arrive. This combina- 
tion of events naturally gives Miss 
Reed a red-hot emotional scene, at 
which the audience hushes and pre- 
sently cheers frantically. It is said 
by some that the play depends too 
much on this one scene. There is 
not enough strength and stamina 
throughout the whole to call it an 
exceptionally able evening. Of its 
type, however, it will no doubt 
serve amply through the season. 


Love ’Em and Leave ’Em. John 
V. A. Weaver, who claims fame as 
the author of a book of verse, In 
American, and as the husband of 
Peggy Wood, has herewith written 
his first play. To assist him he 
found George Abbott who, with 
James Gleason, wrote The Fall 
Guy. Together they have fashioned 
a homely fable of those who watch 
the song and sorrow of metropoli- 
tan life from the cheap _ seats. 
Clerks and poor’ boarding-house 
folk are their characters, Their 
touch is shrewd and their comedy 
genuinely entertaining. 

Two sisters are centred, both in 
love with the same man, and al] 
three working in Ginsburg’s de- 
partment store. The pretty sister 
is winning the man. Inadvertently 
she gambles away funds entrusted 
to her by the store’s welfare club. 
It is the other sister’s part to get 
back man and money. Florence 
Johns, Donald Macdonald and Don- 
ald Meek are the best of an ex- 
cellent cast. 








CINEMA 








New Pictures 


The Blackbird. Limehouse nat- 
urally gives Lon Chaney a chance 
to disguise himself with grotes- 
querie well calculated to frighten 
little children, Part of the time 
he is a benevolent bishop. Renee 
Adoree, the French girl of The 
Big Parade, is the heroine, capably 
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enough. Mr. Chaney is always good, 
and his pictures are never watered 





FLORENCE REED 


.. red hot emotion 
(see The Shanghai Gesture) 


with too obvious and too usual melo- 
dramatic sentiment. 


The Song and Dance Man. George 
Cohan wrote this play and gave it 
with great success just before his 
much advertised retirement (from 
which he has now reappeared). It 
is the story of a man who loved the 
stage, bad as he was, and gave 
up money and a business career 
for small-time vaudeville. Tom 
Moore has the part in this ver- 
sion. Much of the fun has survived. 


Memory Lane. This sounds pret- 
ty dull and indeed is. It is a story 
of sacrifice. A. small-town husband 
is contented to allow his wife to 
run away with a city chap simply 
because he knows she will be hap- 
py. Eleanor Boardman is the girl. 


Dance Madness is about as bad 
as its title. There is a wife, there 
is a husband, there is a cabaret 
siren. It is played for .:gi1t com- 
edy, if any. 


The Reckless Lady. Belle Bennett 
and Lois Moran, who did so ad- 
mirably in Stella Dallas, have an- 
other mother and daughter fable. 
Most of it is in Monte Carlo. Low- 
ell Sherman, James Kirkwood and 
Ben Lyon are the males involved. 
Mother turns virtuous, daughter 
gets a good husband, and Lowell 
Sherman is consigned to a watery 
grave. It is a pretty dull film. 
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MEDICINE 








Pneumonia 


The furthest reaches of medicine 
could not keep pneumonia two years 
ago from striking at the wife of 
Lucius Nathan Littauer, wealthy 
glove manufacturer of Gloversville, 
N. Y. (onetime, 1897-1907, Repub- 
lican congressman from New York), 
from filling her lungs until gasp- 
ing, coma-stricken, she died. Mr. 
Littauer, like many another grief- 
stricken man,* resolved to aid medi- 
cal science in uncovering knowledge 
that might have prevented her 
death. So last week he gave $5,000 
to New York University for the 
study and cure of pneumonia, and 
promised to give another like 
amount every six months. 

The pneumonia fund will be ad- 
ministered without constraint by 
Dr. William Hallock Park, profes- 
sor since 1897 in New York Uni- 
versity and director since 1894 of 
the New York Health Department 
Bureau of Laboratories. During the 
War A.E.F. medical officers es- 
teemed highly the efficacious serums 
of this bureau and traveled miles to 
get them from supply depots. Dr. 
Park has characterized pneumonia 
as “probably about the worst dis- 
ease we have left to conquer, aside 
from those which attack adults of 
comparatively agvanced age. Pneu- 
monia now kills more persons every 
year than tuberculosis. [The last 
thorough data (1928) gives the 
U. S. pneumonia death rate as 109 
per 100,000 of population.] Human 
beings are liable to it at practically 
every age and in practically every 
climate.” 


Pneumonia is a disease of the 
lungs caused chiefly by the Diplo- 
coccus lanceolatus (twin, spherical, 
yet slightly elongated germ), which 
occurs widely in nature and is a 
common inhabitant of the mouth. It 
may also cause broncho-pneumonia, 
meningitis, endocarditis, and sep- 
ticemia. It gives out a very strong 
toxin, which the kidneys eliminate 
wth frequent damage to themselves. 
The germ induces in the lungs, in 
lobar pneumonia especially, a copi- 
ous exudation of protective serum. 
Then come the polymorphonuclear 
(of many-shaped nuclei) leucocytes, 
which surround the invading germs 
and eat them (phagocytosis). 

The Bacillus mucosus capsulatus, 
or Friedlinder’s bacillus, onetime 
was considered the important cause 
of lobar pneumonia. But from the 
pathological point of view it is less 
important than the other. Some- 
times the Bacillus typhosus causes 
the disease. 

Lobular pneumonia may be con- 





*Recently the wife of Stephen Butler Lea- 
cock, Canadian political economist and wit, 
died of cancer. Now he is devoting his 
wealth and writing ability to research and 
gee of that disease (see Time, 

eb. ). 
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tracted through the air passages 
or by invasion through the blood 
system of many different kinds of 
germ — Micrococcus lanceolatus, 
Streptococcus pyogenes, Staphylococ- 
cus aureus, the tubercle bacillus, oc- 
casionally even the glanders bacil- 
lus, actinomyces (rayed fungoid), 
oidiomyces (egg-shaped fungoid). 

Chiefly on account of the many 
germs that may cause lung infec- 
tions (pneumonia) the devising of 
an efficacious serum is very diffi- 
cult. _ Too many of the micro- 
organisms are vastly elusive. But 
Dr. Park has made considerable 
progress, hopes for more. 


Chicago v. Quacks 


In Chicago, the Tribune, big 
newspaper, did valuable work last 
week, as it did 13 years ago. It 
investigated the medical quacks, 
impostors, charlatans, “specialists,” 
“old Docs,” “health institutes” of 
the city, flayed them all and sun- 
dry, laid bare their foul and in- 
tricate inner workings. Chicago 
for a period was almost clean of 
these pseudo-medics, some of whom 
were regularly licensed physicians 
with debased practices. Many had 
been deprived of their onetime 
licenses for malpractice. Many 
were merely pornerastic laymen 
with a smattering of technical 
terminology. Of recent years they 
have been filtering back, spread- 
eagling their “specialties” on flam- 
boyant office signs, advertising 
especially in the foreign language 
and Negro newspapers, greatly 
daring even to insert their adver- 
tisements in such English-speaking 
sheets as would accept their copy. 

To learn how extensive Chicago 
quack operations were, the Tribune 
editors picked out a husky reporter, 
.one F...W..., 30 years old, 
220 Ib in weight, 6 ft. 1 in. in 
height; had him examined: by such 
highly reputed physicians as Dr. 
Louis E. Schmidt and Dr. Eugene 
Laurence Hartigan. ‘They tapped 
him, sounded him, made Wasser- 
mann tests, pronounced him “an 
exceptionally healthy young man.” 
Not so the charlatans. His reports 
on their personalities, their diag- 
noses and their cures he made un- 
abashedly, and the Tribune brave- 
ly dealt with seven of them last 
week: 


Old Doc S. E. Embry is a stoop- 
shouldered, middle-aged practitioner 
with greying hair. Onetime, 1967- 
08, he was intimately connected 
with government prosecution for 
using the mails to defraud against 
“The Boston Medical Institute” and 
“The Belleview* Medical Institute” 
of Chicago. These were one and 
the same firm, using the same of- 
fice suite but with entrances on 
different streets to divert suspicion, 
an oldtime quack stunt. Old Doc 
Embry uses the same method— 
“Dr. Embry” on the door of a 
squalid office for Negroes, “The 


Parker Health Institute” on a com- 
municating office door for whites. 
His gyp game is to thrill and 
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mystify the patient by the _inti- 
mated cure-all powers of the X-ray. 
His staff found the Tribune man 
very ill, but curable for $90, $20 
down. 


Old Doc. R. C. McCarthy, stocky. 


smooth faced, of medium height, 
heavy, spectacled and prematurely 
grey, sat looking at the patient, 
asked a few questions, declared he 
suffered from “prostatic trouble” 
curable by “electric treatment” for 
$100, $20 down. He operates the 
“House of Health,” where in a de- 
murely yet impressively equipped 
waiting room, a buxom, black-eyed, 
black-haired demoiselle welcomes 
the “lobs.” But they work for H. 
L. Giles and August E. Kroening, 
who syndicate their institutions 
with branches’ in Manhattan, 
Jersey City, Newark, N. J., Kansas 
City, Montreal and Detroit. They 
have been harried about the U. S. 
and Canada. 

Old Doc John G. Gill, who is 
grey-haired, wears large round tor- 
toise-shell glasses and constantly 
smokes a cigar, has long been able 
to find a “loss of manhood” in prac- 
tically every visitor to his “People’s 
Health Institute.” “[My cure] is 
the same thing as gland trans- 
plantation.” The reporter grabved 
for his clothes. “You know what 
a ram is—a strong, virile, he- 
man sheep? Well, that’s where 
this stuff comes from—from the 
ram. ... He’s red-blooded and full 
of fun. We inject a little of that 
spirit into you and the first thing 


*A scoundrelly echoing of the name of 
Manhattan’s esteemed Bellevue Hospital. 


you know you’re a new man... .” 
He could “cure” the strapping re- 
porter for $150, $50 down. 

Old Doc. W. M. Lawhon, dapper, 
trimly mustached and _ bearded, 
frankly admits his quackery when 
squeezed, but has always managed 
to blarney out of prosecution. He 
found the _ reporter’s “manhood” 
seeping away through “prostathel- 
cosis,” which he certified to cure 
by means of “Y? 14,” for $40, 
$6 down. 

Old Dec L. D. Rogers is almost 
bald, about 65, flaccid, yet benevo- 
lent seeming. His cure-all is “auto- 
hemic therapy,” which is supposed 
to wake up sluggards and to perk 
up hang-dogs. He mixes a bit of 
the patient’s blood with some Chip- 
pewa water and squirts the solution 
back into the vein. Such ministra- 
tions the reporter managed to 
elude even against the reduced rate 
of $100 for 16 treatments and a 
red paper-covered book thrown in. 


Old Doc H. S. Whitney is a fat, 
large man, quite bald, with a fer- 
ret-like face ornamented by tor- 
toise-shell pince-nez. He finds 
“autotoxemia” in his _ patients, 
found it in the reporter too, who 
also gravely suffered from “neur- 
archy with a basis of autotoxin.” 
The treatment was to be “R 12 
plus injections; static electricity 
and medicine,” for $46, $3 down. 

On the way from that place the 
reporter peeked into a_ cubicle 
where he got an idea of the elec- 
trical treatment. Before a_ nice, 
shiny, intricate-seeming machine 
that crackled and droned, sat on 
raised chairs a handsome Negress 
and a young Negro. Over their 
heads and almost touching were 
steel loops connected to the ma- 
chinery. As he passed they were 
silently sitting and thinking, look- 
ing wearily into space, as the high 
frequency current passed through 
their bodies. 


These quacks and others usually 
manage to elude prosecution, scur- 
rying to other, and as prosperous, 
haunts when the hue gets too shrill. 
The Illinois Board of Education 
and Registration, which should al- 
ways be alert against such mal- 
practices, was last week condemned 
by the Tribune for being lethargic 
and for ignoring data brought to 
its direct attention. Some civil 
suits have already been led 
against quacks for the damage 
they have done to patients. The 
Tribune in an editorial urged popu- 
lar information to counter ignor- 
ance and fear, which the charlatans 
exploit. It said: “Medicine has 
long hedged itself about with a 
barrier of sanctity, surrounded its 
rites with mystery, conducted its 
services in a lingo incomprehen- 
sible to the layman... but the 
forward-looking members [of the 
profession] see the advantage to 





Read this Boy’s letter 


“T am a boy twelve years old, in the 7th Grade. We had 
a lot of home work and I used to ask Dad about Geography, 
History and other subjects. Dad said, the subjects change 
so often, that he couldn’t remember, so he helped me to 


look up the different subjects in our Nelson’s Loose-Leaf 
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the people they serve in getting 
into pepular language the lessons 


modern medicine has to teach. . . 


Vitamin E 


From the University of Califor- 
nia, Drs. Herbert M. Evans and 
K. S. Bishop last week announced 
through the California State Board 
of Health the influence of the mys- 
terious Vitamin X which they now 
have renamed E. This vitamin 
stimulates reproduction in animals, 
prevents sterility. It is a com- 
plex organic compound, like the 
four other known vitamins,* and 
occurs in lettuce, wheat germs, al- 
falfa and egg yolk. Because hu- 
mans eat largely of these foods, 
the discovery has little bearing on 
their habits. 


Seasickness 


Sea voyagers who last week 
wanly looked at their stateroom 
ceilings or hung dejectedly over 
ship rails, wished from their hearts 
that everyone knew as much about 
seasickness and its prevention as 
does Dr. P. H. Desnoes, port medi- 
cal officer at Manhattan for the 
United Fruit Co. Dr. Desnoes has 
been having the company ship- 
doctors gather data on the malady, 
known also as mal de mer and 
nausea marina, to which most peo- 
ple, even sailors, are subject. He 
has found that there are five theo- 
ries for its causation: 1) the laby- 
rinthine (the ear contains two 
tiny sacs, the utricle and _ the 
saccule, and three’ semicircular 
canals, all of which aid in special 
orientation); 2) “muscle sense” dis- 
turbance (the muscle nerves local- 
jze in space the position of the 
limbs, head, eyes and other parts 
of the body); 3) eyestrain (the 
patient gets dizzy looking at the 
ever-changing sea); 4) peripheral 
vagus-nerve irritation (the insides 
get shaken up by the complicated 
motion of the boat and by the 
minute, incessant vibration of the 
engines); and 5) psychic stimuli 
(the patient sees others kharouping 
and vomiting over the rail and gets 
sick). All influence to varying 
degrees the maelstrom of nausea. 
Most nostrums hit at only one of 
the causes and so are frequently 
inefficacious. 

Dr. Desnoes gives a beautiful 
clinical picture of the symptom- 
atology in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association: 

“The symptoms of seasickness 





*Vitamin A helps young animals grow, 
keeps them from certain eye affections; 
its absence is a factor in rickets. Vitamin 
B stimulates the metabolic processes, espe- 
cially those concerned in digestion and 
assimilation of food. Vitamin C prevents 


scurvy. 





are too well known to merit de- 
tailed description. Suffice it to list 
the following, which may come on 
in an ordinary case, from six to 
thirty-six hours after departure, 
normal weather conditions prevail- 
ing: discomfort in the epigastric 
region, varying with the rise and 
fall of the ship; anorexia; saliva- 
tion, with frequent swallowing 
movements; headache, dizziness; 
weakness, progressing to faintness; 
cold perspiration of the skin, and 
pallor of the face, with the oft- 
described greenish hue. The facial 
expression, which is one of great 
dejection and apathy, faithfully 
records the _ internal 
Waves of nausea finally get so 
strong that the desire to vomit is 
overwhelming, and after that act 
is consummated great relief is ex- 
perienced. The vomiting is very 
often projectile in character, and 
there may be little or no nausea 
preceding. Objectively, one usually 
finds a strong, slow pulse with in- 
creased blood pressure in the early 
stages, and later a lowered blood 
pressure with rapid pulse. 


“As stimulation of the horizontal 
semicircular canals is the least ob- 
jectionable, passengers soon learn 
that the recumbent position is most 
comfortable. They should select 
the midship region of the ship, 
where the motion is minimal, and 
the weather side of the vessel, as 
the wind is fresher there and in 
small ships not so apt to convey 
an undesirable odor from the gal- 
ley. Cases that persist in spite of 
simple remedial measures, demand 
careful examination. A slight pre- 
existing cardiac incompetence may 
be aggravated by the efforts of 
vomiting and may cause a passive 
congestion of the abdominal vis- 
cera, with deficient oxygenation of 
those tissues. This has been shown 
to be productive per se of nausea 
and vomiting, both experimentally 
and clinically. Careful question- 
ing and search must be made to 
rule out chronic inflammatory foci, 
as well as kidney calculus and 
other diseases of the urinary tract. 
In women, diseases of the uterus, 
tubes and ovaries are very likely 
to cause prolongation of symptoms, 
and pregnancy in the early months 
may be an exciting factor, but is 
usually not such in the later 
months. It may be interesting to 
note here that one writer thinks 
the likelihood of conception is in- 
creased by a voyage in which slight 
seasickness is experienced. This, 
we think, is due rather to the ex- 
hilarating and tonic effects of the 
usual sea trip.” 


Treatment and prevention: 
Abundant sleep; open air exercise 
(horseback riding and aquatic 








feelings. . 


sports before sailing are recom- 
mended); proper bowel elimina- 
tion; diet restricted to such foods 
as appeal. For vomiting in ex- 
cess: rest; the prone _ position. 
“Iced brandy, champagne or strong 
coffee may be given through a 
drinking tube, but if nausea re- 
asserts itself it is best to continue 
the administration of [certain 
drugs].” 





EDUCATION 





Reciprocity 


Secarcely a college in the land but 
has its little son of Nippon, its 
quiet Chinaman, its bird-eyed Sia- 
mese or swarthy, ruminative Hindu. 
Scholarships bring to the U. S. 
hundreds of the best young brains 
of the Orient. But there have been 
no Iowa farmboys studying in 
Tokyo, no Boston freshman at Pe- 
king or Madras. The self-sufficient 
Occident has always assumed the 
teacher’s role in its colleges at 
home, in its Christian missions 
abroad. Yet lately there have come 
missionaries to the Christians from 
the followers of Buddha, Confucius 
and Krishna. And last week an- 
other reciprocity was announced. 
With money derived from staging 
their native dramas at Internation- 
al House, Manhattan, Japanese 
students established the first Orien- 
tal scholarship ever offered to 
U. S. students, open to “the most 
promising student” wishing to com- 
plete his or her studies at a Jap- 
anese university. 
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THE ORDER OF ALL THE 
BOOKS CONTAINED HERE 


he Lost Books of the Bible 


and Letters of Pontius Pilate ? 


The nature of the Apocryphal Scriptures has been one of the 
greatest mysteries of the Christian Era. 


What did they record? 


Mary Why was the testimony of such witnesses as Nicodemus rejected? 


Protevangelion 

1. Infancy 

2. Infancy 

Christ and Abgarus 

Nicodemus 

The Original Apostles’ 
Creed O 

Laodiceans 

Paul and Seneca 

Paul and Thecla 

1. Clement 

2. Clement 

Barnabas 

Ephesians 

Magnesians 

Trallians 

Romans 

Philadelphians 

Smyrnaeans 

Polycarp 

Philippians 

1. Hermas—Visions 

2. Hermas—Commands 

3. Hermas—Similitudes 


you realize how much first-hand 

information of New Testament days was 
hidden or rejected because somebody in power 
was afraid or angry? 


Many of these writings have been discovered 
in out-of-the-way places. They form an 
astonishing group of anecdotes, legends, narra- 
tives and beliefs. They reveal Jesus as others 
saw Him or heard about Him. They multiply 
the legends that cluster about His life. They 
bring forward new personalities. They tell of 
miracles not reported elsewhere. 


One of the most striking subjects of these 
Apocryphal Scriptures is the detailed account of 
Jesus’ boyhood. (No subject of such vital 
interest is so slighted in the New Testament.) 
Here are stories of His schooldays and play- 
mates, and even the topics which He discussed 


The Letters of Herod and Pilate with the Doctors in the temple. 





Then there is the wonderful Book of Mary. 
It tells of her birth and 
bringing-up; how she dis- 
obeyed the order of the 

priest to get married; 





32 
Illustrations! 










~~ and a vivid description 
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He ~~ of the blossom- 
ot ee ff ing of the rod of 
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What are other legends that surround the life of Christ? ALL the 
“lost’’ gospels and epistles that have been compiled during nineteen 
centuries are now offered here complete—with 32 illustrations! 


New Apostolic Views of the Hereafter 


In Nicodemus you will find a strange account of 
Christ’s entry into Hell. This and the Visions 
of Hermas are brilliant revelations of the 
inscrutable mysteries of faith. 

All these writings that have been found are 
here collected into Tue Lost Books oF THE 
Biste. Except for the authorized Bible there 
is no book like this under the Sun! 


The Arch Coward of History 
Revealed in His Own Words 


Why did Pontius Pilate order the crucifixion of 
Christ? Was Pilate the Arch Coward of History 
that Christianity holds him to be? And what 
happened to him afterwards? 

It seems incredible that now, nineteen hundred 
years later, we should have an answer to these 
questions in the words of Pontius Pilate himself! 
In the back of the volume you will find letters 
and reports of Herod and Pilate. We learn that 
Pilate, his wife, and fifty Roman soldiers who 
participated in the Crucifixion, fled into Galilee 
soon afterward. In another letter Pilate gives 
his version of the earthquake that is reported 
in the Bible. One of the reports tells how 
Pilate was arrested and brought to Rome, 
where he later committed suicide. 


See it On 
Approval! 


This volume is well bound in deep purple 
cloth. The books are arranged in logical 
order, and divided into numbered chap- 
ters like the Bible. At the head of each 
book there is a fascinating account of the 
history and source of the writing, and where 
it was found. Also complete notes giving 
cross references to the Bible so that you can 
compare what is said here with the author- 
ized version. 





You are invited to examine this amazing volume 
without obligation. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied you can return the copy within a week and 
your payment will be refunded without question. 


Mail your request today and see for yourself! 





Alpha Publishing Co. 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


















Please send a copy of The Lost Books of the Bible bound in 
purple cloth. I will pay the postman $2.95 plus a few cents 
postage when he delivers the book. [If payment is enclosed 
herewith book will be sent postpaid]. This request is subject 
to my approval according to your special offer. 
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/ [ Check here if you want the flexible Keratol binding, de luxe 
edition, and change the price to $3.95. Same approval privilege. 






#4 Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
M U S I The quartet—composed of Karl 
Flesch, Emanuel Zetlin (violinists), 
Louis Bailly (violist), Felix Sal- 
mond, musicians all of them before 
they were pedagogs—played with - 
great skill and understanding num- 
bers by Haydn, Beethoven and Bach, 
won much honest applause from the 
invited audience. 





“Schicchi”’ 


Back to the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Manhattan, 
after a six-year furlough, came 
Gianni Schicchi, one-act opera by 

- Giacomo Puccini, last of an un- 5 ess, 
inspiring triptych. Giuseppe De Gl 

Luca was Schicchi, the canny peas- ce 
ant who, to oblige avaricious 
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There are two ways of travel- 
ing, one is to start blindly out 
into the world knowing only in 
a vague manner where one is 
going; the other way is the Cook 
way—enjoying every portion of 
a tour that is planned in ad- 
vance, as an architect plans a 
building. We have over one 
hundred offices distributed over 
Europe, an interpreter at every 
port and railway station of im- 
portance —your “‘Service Station” 
at every major point. 


Tall men, small men, round shiny 
men, grim dour men, all black- 
coated, all full-throated—1,200 of 
them—gave a concert one evening 
last week in Manhattan. They repre- 
sented 25 male choruses brought to- 
gether by the Associated Glee Clubs 
of America* for a third annual 
concert, Two years ago 540 of 
them had sung together at Car- 
negie Hall; found Carnegie Hall too 
small for glee club enthusiasts. 
Last year 856 of them had sung 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
found it too small. Last week they 
met at the 7ist Regiment Armory, 
11,000 capacity; found it a happier 
choice. 

They sang earnestly, well; showed 
excellent results of careful rehears- 
ing in their local clubs. Walter 
Damrosch, famed symphonic con- 
ductor, directed them. Anna Fitziu, 
soprano, was the assisting soloist. 

In the morning they had met in 
the Metropolitan Auditorium for | 
competition. Each club sang a 
capella, a song of their own selec- 
tion, and a prize song—Henschel’s | 
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We offer you: 


—Itineraries for individuals,’ 
small groups or families 
embodying the particular 
places in which you are 
interested. Our booklet 
“Inclusive Individual Tra- 
vel” gives you valuable 
suggestions. 

—Three series of escorted 
tours with a wide range of 
routes and dates, compe- 
tent leadership and unri- 
valed service. 

Spring sailings to the 
Mediterranean — March 
20th, April 21st and May 
12th. “Program No. 32”. 
~A comprehensive selec- 
tion of tours by the com- 
fortable new Tourist 
Third Cabin Services at 
exceedingly moderate 
rates Booklet “*C-10" 


Agents for all Steamship Lines 
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“Morning Hymn.” Judges Walter 
Henry Hall, professor of Church 
and Choral Music at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Holles Daun, head of 
the department of musical educa- 
at New York University, and H. O. 
Osgood, associate editor of the 
Musical Courier put their heads to- 
gether, added up points given on 
interpretation, ensemble, pitch, tone 
and diction, found that the Concor- 
dia Society of Wilkesbarre, Pa., un- 
der the direction of Professor 
Adolph Hanson had won first place, 
a point score of 273 out of a possi- 
ble 300. Second came the Guido 
Chorus of Buffalo, N. Y., with a 
score of 270. 


De LucA 
..« sent them home snickering 


relatives, substitutes himself for 
the corpse only to  double-cross 
them and leave everything to him- 
self; was a good enough buffoon 
to keep people’s minds off the 
diluted melodies sketchily flung 
together; and sent them home 
snickering. 
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New Composer 


Feodor Chaliapin, large Russian 
bass, soon to tour Europe and the 
U. S. with his own opera company 
in the Barber of Seville, has a mel- 
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to EUROPE and the 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
On the new SS. ‘‘California”’ 
July 1st to August 31st 
From New York back to New York 









ody of his own running through 
his head. Last week in Detroit he 
hummed a few measures of it to 
pressmen; said that he would de- 
velop it into an operetta, take it 
on tour, perhaps, after the Barber. 


Critics Undone 


There are some personalities con- 
joined to such abilities that critics 
damn themselves for the faintness 
of their praise and strangle their 
vocabularies in ecstatic anguish at 


Cruise Tours to Norway, 
North Cape and Northern 
Capitals, 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


the failure of their word-slaves to 
: express the frenzy of their passion. 
In Washington The man who made them word- 
; mad last week was slight and grey 
Diplomats and government offi- and not imposing. He made 
cials and their ladies were the strange deprecatory gestures as the 
guests last week of Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok* at the new Chamber 
Music Hall of the Library of Con- 
gress. The occasion was the first 
public concert by the Curtis Quar- 
tet, organization composed of mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Curtis 


i ans 
id *Wife of Publicist Edward W. Bok, 
daughter of Publisher Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis. 





Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques Good 
Everywhere 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


NEW YORK 
585 FifthAve. 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto 
Montreal ancouver 


*The Associated Glee Clubs of America 
was conceived by an engineer and an 
accountant, both glee club fans. On March 
10, 1924, they succeeded in getting together 
representatives of over one-third of all 
the glee clubs of the northeastern states to 
consider the question of what to do “to 
enable the glee club to take its rightful 
place in the great American musical 
awakening.” The idea of competition and 
emulation came—external stimuli to pro- 
vide more members, to make them work 
harder and sing better, “to be of more serf- 
vice to their community.” 
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A SELECTION FROM THE LIST OF THE MODERN LIBRARY 


THREE OF THE GREATEST 


Modern Writers 


whose finest works are obtainable at 95 cents each in 
THE MODERN LIBRARY 


Salome, The Importance of 
Being Earnest,Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan. His most famous 


plays. . 


OSCAR WILDE 
An Ideal Husband and A Wo- 


man of NoImportance. Two 
brilliant comedies of love and 
manners. No. 84 


Dorian Gray. The most popu- 
lar ofall Wilde’sbooks. No. 1 


FairyTales and PoemsinProse. 
Contains, among others, The 
Happy Prince and the Birth- 
day of the infanta. . No. 61 


Intentions. Humorous, witty 
whimsical essays. . No.96 


Poems. Wilde’s complete poet- 
ica! works, including The 


Love, and Other Stories. 
Twenty-six short story master- 
ON 3S is as eae 


Mademoiselle Fifi and twelve 
other stories, including The 
Piece of String, Boule de Suif, 
The False Gems, etc. . No.8 


Une Vie. A great novel of a 


The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. A simple, beautiful tale 
of an old professor. No. 22 


The Red Lily. Avivid tale of 
passion. One of the Modern 
Library best sellers. . No. 7 


The Queen Pedauque. A story 
of taverns and fighting, told 
with the ironic wit of one of 
the greatest masters of the 


time . No. 110 


Thais. The immortal story of 
Egypt’s most beautiful cour- 


Ballad of Reading Gaol. No. 19 womans life. . No. 57 tesan. No. 67 


"[HESE are all books that everyone wants, and should own. Take this 
opportunity to get them. Every MODERN LIBRARY book is hand bound in fully 
limp style—a beautiful example of printing and an adornment to any bookcase. The 
volumes are all full length, of a handy size, and printed in large clear type—better 
made than most books which sell for $2 or $2.50 a copy. Their inexpensiveness is due 
to the fact that they are all books of proven value, of which large quantities can be sold. 
Get them from your bookseller, or order them by number direct from the publishers. 


wy USE THIS COUPON 
HE MODERN LIBRARY comprises Peeccecscccccuscccceucecescs teccucceceseccquecsecsccseceeserenocerers qe 
115 titles including the 13 

books listed on this page. Altogether, OD ER 

they are the cream of modern litera- ca 4G 

ture. A new title is added each month. 
Works of Balzac, Hardy, D’Annunzio, 
Dostoyevsky, Flaubert, Kipling, Poe, 
Strindberg, Wells, Walt Whitman, and 
many others are included. Use the 
coupon to send for an illustrated cata- 
logue, free. You are certain to find books 
on the Jist you want for your collection. 


To Your Bookseller or 
The Modern Library, Inc. 
71 West 45th St., New York 


Please mail me Modern Library books Nos. 


When they come I will pay the postman $1.00 
for each volume (postage included). 

Please send me, free of charge, your new 
illustrated catalogue, describing all of the 115 
books in the Modern Library. 








First Prize ($100) 
Second Prize ($50) 







Third Prize .($25) 
Fourth Prizes ($10) 








Fifth Prizes ($5) 
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Third Prize ($25) 
Fourth Prizes ($10) 








Fifth Prizes ($5) 



















for youth than for age. 
(heightened by an occasional dissent) thanks to all. 








Prize Winners 


ADULTS 


sity, Calif. 


George W. Hauck.... 
Robert C. Binkley....Stanford Univer- 


David Lambuth...... 
Roger P. Bristol, Andover, N. H.; J. M. 












Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hanover, N. H. 


Dawson, Waco, Texas; Brownell Gage, Suffield, Conn.; 
Miss Frances Smith, North Manchester, Ind.; Dr. J. C. 


Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. H. Anderson, 


Belle Plaine, Iowa; 


M. J. Coldwell, Regina, Sask., Canada; Mrs. Jessie 
Anderson Chase, Boston, Mass.; Charles D. Fausold, 
Perry, N. Y.; Mrs. John K. Hansen, St. Ignatius, Mont.; 
K. P. Kempton, Newtonville, Mass.; Ralph C. Parker, 
Batavia, N. Y.; Mrs. Bryant White, Wilmington, Del.; 
Mrs. O. C. Willard, Oakdale, Calif.; Lieut. H. J. Wright, 


Hingham, Mass. 


Boys and Girls 


Risdon, Prescott, Ariz. 


Mitchell Bingham.... 
Second Prize ($50) James M. Lichliter 
Robert R. Williams Jr., Asheville, N. C. 


John P. Campbell, Atlanta, Ga.; Eugene 
F. Heflebower, Sterling, Ill.; Grace D. Jackson, New York 
City; John Prescott, Los Angeles, Calif.; Dorathymae 










....Groton, Mass. 
pines Columbus, O. 


Barbara Anne Crawford, Berwyn, Pa.; Ray 

Harris, Woodstock, Va.; Elizabeth Tabor Mills, 
Omaha, Neb.; George E. Hale II, Winnetka, Ill.; Dean 
Richter, St. Paul, Minn.; Frederick C. Roop, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Paul Schweigert, Hebron, North Dakota.; Paul 
Scott, Laramie, Wyo.; Helm C. Spink, Washington, Ind.; 
H. Paul White, Iowa City, Iowa. 


To All, THANKS! 


Letters—to be exact, 1,326—having been received in reply to the questions, 


1. Why is TIME just as important for boys and girls as it is for 
fully grown men and women? 
2. Why do boys and girls like to read TIME? 






most interesting having been submitted to the Judges— Doctors 


Henry S. Canby, Glenn Frank, William Lyon Phelps, Charles F. Thwing—the 
above named ladies and gentlemen have been awarded modest prizes. 


And thanks to all 1,326, TIME has learned that the same unique features 
of TIME which appeal to grown-ups appeal to boys and girls, but for different 
reasons. And because TIME is the only existing condensation of all the news of 
all the week, more than half the correspondents declared it to be more important 
For the expression of so unexpected a conviction 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazne 


25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. and Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








crowd cheered, shouted, pounded 
paw on paw—while the wreaths of 
flowers were brought up, while a 
silver loving cup was produced. 
He appeared and bowed again, 
again—and still they would not 
stop. At the end of 15 minutes he 
motioned the orchestra to leave the 
platform and get them forth into 
dark places, into subways and such 
like. Gradually the crowd melted, 
having bid “farewell but not for- 
ever”* to Arturo Toscanini, incom- 
parable Italian guest conductor of 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

At length the critics with their 
strange ears, shaped like scalpels 
to dissect the beauties of sound, 
allowed their trembling fingers to 
fall upon the keys of their type- 
writers. They said that the fare- 
well was unforgetable, they said 
that his achievements had mounted 
concert by concert on his brief stay 
in Manhattan, they called him a 
quickener of masterworks and then 
they cursed themselves and the 
God who made them critics. It 
was embarrassing to the reader. 

There was a fine range in the 
program that Sefior Toscanini pre- 
pared for his farewell. He opened 
with Mozart’s Symphony in D Ma- 
jor, he traced its fine melodic mod- 
eling with a sure hand, he wrought 
a depth of feeling into it and then 
he left it to plunge into that 
strange moodish vision of De- 
bussy’s imagination—La Mer. the 
haunted sea, the mocking sea, the 
incredible romantic deep, recreat- 
ing with a fearless touch the ex- 
treme of the Frenchman’s impres- 
sionism. Abruptly he turned to 
Brahms’ variations on a theme by 
Haydn, giving it a sturdiness com- 
bined with fine melodious way- 
wardness; then to the gilded scroll- 
ery of the Notturno and Novelletta 
of Giuseppe Martucci; and finally 
to the voleanic movements of the 
prelude and finale of Tristan and 
Isolde. When the last chord of 
the Liebestod had died away there 
were no critics left but only 
eulogists. 

And some averred that he had 
remade the Philharmonic - Orches- 
tra, that he had taught the brass 
and wood to sing, that never be- 
fore had its tones been at once so 
exact, so iridescent, so delicate 
and resonant. But mostly they 
praised Toscanini’s ‘“justice”—the 
justice of a great interpreter, 
master of the delicacy of phrase 
and detail, master of the power of 
erescendo and mass effect, wielder 
of a baton inspired to complete 
attunement with every mood, man- 


ner and clime of music. 





*Clarence H. Mackay, famed father-in- 
law of Irving Berlin, announced that Tos- 
ecanini would appear in the U. S. again 
next January for a limited number of 
concerts. 





Tue Art Extension Society is an educational 
publishing enterprise founded in 1925, to develop 
and improve Color Photography and Printing, and 
to organize and distribute Courses of Study in 
Art Appreciation. This work is under the direction 
of Mr. Francis H. Robertson. The sales and 
editorial offices are at 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Burbank’s Beliefs 


Despite his 76 years, Luther Bur- 
bank, great naturalist, is constantly 
busy with botanical researches, ex- 
periments and observations, pub- 
lishing freely his results (TIME 
Jan. 18, SCIENCE). He has come to 
be known affectionately as “Cali- 
fornia’s Grand Old Man” for his 
kindliness, his humanity, his love 
of children. He has a_ personal 
creed of well-doing and a God who 
is one to love and not to fear. 
Further, he has a hearty, outspoken, 
incisive contempt for many re- 
ligious creeds and dogmas, especial- 
ly the theory of predestination. 

Recently some reporters snapped 
at this unhidden contempt and 
made a “newspaper story” of it. 
And as a result busy, aged Luther 
Burbank was last week obliged to 
hire seven additional secretaries to 
answer with natural courtesy the 
thousands upon thousands of let- 
ters relating to his religious views. 
A few days later, in a good, sub- 
stantial California rainstorm, in the 
face of his wife’s restraining plead- 
ings, he motored from his Santa 
Rosa home, hitting water two feet 
deep, to San Francisco in order 
to read an exposition of his views 
to the congregation of the First 
Congregational Church. The audi- 
torium was jammed by his ad- 
mirers. 

From the platform beside Dr. 
James L. Gordon, pastor of the 
church, and Dr. Frederick W. 
Clampett, formerly of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church in San Francisco, Mr. 
Burbank smiled benignly down at 
the mass of men and women be- 
fore him, their warmly sympathetic 
faces turned towards him. As he 
commenced to read, his _high- 
bridged nose took on a_ stern 
aquilinity; the lines on his fore- 
head and about his lips grew 
deeper. From time to time he 
looked up from his manuscript and 
down among his audience at a per- 
son here, a person there. Over 
such would pass first a qualm at 
the sincerity and the certainty and 
the complete integrity of the 
speaker’s conscientiously thought 
out personal creed. Then would 
surge up a complete agreement 
with the views expounded. He 
carried his audience. 

Dr. Clampett, who led the prayer 
service, prayed: “For the great 
army of scientists, God, we praise 
Thee. Forgive their mistakes, 
sanctify their efforts, crown their 
conquests. Greater than creed is 
the pureness, the kindliness, the 
gentleness, the sweet serenity of 
his [Burbank’s] life and character. 
For his services to humanity, his 
great contribution to science, his 
great love of his fellows and above 
all his love of little children, we 
praise Thee.” Dr. Gordon with 
gentle wit, to sympathetic laughter, 
put his arm about Mr. Burbank, 
saying: “We would be delighted 
to receive Luther Burbank into the 
fellowship of the church. No doubt 


in the schools in 


he would increase in grace under 
my ministrations.” 


To top the interest and_ the 
buzzing and the clamor some East- 
ern lyceum bureau. offered Mr. 
Burbank $120,000 for a year’s lec- 
turing about his agnostic [sic] 
views on religion. He almost 
snarled at the insulting proffer, 
“IT am not in this for the money!” 

Besides experimenting with plants, 
Mr. Burbank has been investigat- 
ing “will transference.” He has 
a “strong psychic personality,” ac- 
cording to Konradi Leitner, Swiss 
psychologist, who conducted some 
psychic experiments in Santa 
Rosa last week with the naturalist, 
his wife and his eight-year-old 
niece, Betty Jane Waters. Mr. 
Burbank believes that, through his 
sheer will power and at least in 
one case by laying on of hands, he 
has forced three dying persons to 
live. “I don’t attempt to explain 
it,” he declared. 


Honest Brent 


Unofficial though it is, there could 
be no more authentic pronounce- 


“Any attempt to card-index our citizenry by the ase of 
intelligence tests alone is doomed to failure.” 


Debunking Intelligence Tests? 


Morons we are, according to the army intelligence tests. Harlan C. 
Hines, who was one of the army psychological examiners, takes the 
bunk out of all talk about measuring intelligence either in business or 


**The Mysterious I. Q.”’ 


This is one of twenty features in the February Scribner's Magazine, 
with three corking stories by Edwin Dial Torgerson, Clarke Knowlton, 
and Roger Burlingame, Galsworthy’s new novel 
‘The Silver Spoon,’’ and keen, penetrating articles. 


On sale at principal news-stands—look for the yellow cover. 





ment upon the condition of the 
church universal than an analysis 
of the Stockholm conference* by 
the Rt. Rev. Charles Henry Brent, 
Bishop of western New York.+ 
This he has in effect issued in a 
50c book called Understanding. 

It is widely supposed that the- 
ological differences are relatively 
unimportant today. Astonishingly, 
Bishop Brent finds that they are 
vitally important, are, in fact, the 
most important differences which 
exist among Christians. Before 
varieties of Christians can deal 
unitedly with practical matters 
they must, says the world-circling 
Bishop, “face problems of faith 
and order, of sacrament and au- 
thority.” Herein the Bishon, an 
intellectual modernist, departs from 
the American liberals, whose in- 
clination is to side-step questions 
of faith and order, of sacrament 
and authority. 

Secondly, it is widely supposed 
that the non-Catholic churches 
have come, or are rapidly coming, 


*Leaders of all important Christian bodies 
except one were present (Trme, Aug. 24 
et seq.). The Roman Catholic, itself a 
church universal, was not represented. 

tRecently appointed to govern the Ameri- 
can Episcopal churches in Europe. 
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They stop 
digestive distress 


—but not the 
digestive process! 


IGESTIVE distress is most 

often the result of ex- 

cessive acidity of the 
stomach. And to relieve heart- 
burn, flatulence and gas it is 
necessary to overcome this ex- 
cessive acidity. 

Alkalines such as bicarbo- 
nate of sodawillcombat acidity 
—yes. But all too often, they 
retard digestion.For, unless you 
take exactly the right amount, 
they leave the stomach with an 
alkaline residue. 

But your stomach must be 
slightly acid to digest your food. 


Gastrogen Tablets are 
free from this objection 


The minute you swallow one 
or two Gastrogen Tablets they 
go to work to neutralize the ab- 
normal acidity. But that done, 
they stop. You can eat a pound 
of them—they can’t make your 
_ stomach alkaline. The surplus 
passes out of your system with- 
out change. It is then a simple 
matter for nature to restore the 
slight balance of acidity so 
necessary for good digestion. 
Gastrogen Tablets are mild, 
safe, effective and convenient. 
They are pleasant-tasting. And 
for sweetening the breath they 
can hardly be excelled. 


Your druggist has them inhandy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets “see 20c, 
also in cabinet-size bottles of 60 
tablets for 60c. If you wish to try 
them before you ace them, send 
the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 








wend oe Tables 


to close co-operation. But accord- 
ing to Bishop Brent, the Stockholm 
conference revealed that the breach 
among the churches, even in prac- 
tical affairs, is greater than he 
dreamed. For this reason he finds 
the Church singularly impotent: 
“The lost Christian ethic remains 


undiscovered.” 
And for both these reasons, the 





BISHOP BRENT 


“The lost Christian ethic remains 
undiscovered.” 


Bishop reports that Stockholm was 
an historic event in Christianity, 
because it made a new and sincere 
beginning of the task of uniting 
Christ’s scattered hosts. The be- 
ginning was a beginning in under- 
standing—the flower which bloomed 
at Stockholm. 


On Park Avenue 


Important Bible students dined in 
Manhattan last week and joshed 
each other, with an undertone of 
seriousness. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. sat at the speakers’ table. The 
gathering was of the Men’s Bible 
Class of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church. They were to hear reports 
of the committee on the new church 


on Riverside Drive. Close to Mr. 
Rockefeller were Bruce Barton;* 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President 
of the Carnegie Corporation; Ald- 
erwoman Mrs. John T. Pratt; Dr. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, onetime pastor 
of the congregation; and Dr. Har- 
ry Emerson Fosdick, pastor to he. 

Up rose Mr. Rockefeller, his 
esthetic face long with mock seri- 
ousness, his eyes laughing with mis- 
chief. He told his thousand audi- 
tors that Dr. Fosdick, just back 
from Evrope, had attended a meet- 
ing of the building committee the 





*Bruce Barton, aged 39, Amherst ’07, 
is president of the distinguished Man- 
hattan advertising firm, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. A prolific author, his latest 
book is The Man Nobody Knows: A Dis- 
covery of Jesus, 
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day before, had examined the 
building plans, had expressed fear 
that the church would be so long 
that the preacher’s voice would not 
carry to its depths. He was told 
not to worry, that of lesser concern 
than the length of the church would 
be the length of the sermons. The 
dining Bible students laughed 
heartily. 

Then Dr. Fosdick promised he 
would keep his sermons to a 35- 
minute limit. He added that it 
had been “a great experience” to 
travel 7,000 miles to attend a com- 
mittee meeting. He also attacked 
intolerance in religion. 


Christ’s Stature 


What was the stature of the man 
Jesus? How tall was He? How 
sturdy or frail? Painters and 
sculptors have clouded over their ig- 
norance by emphasizing His face, 
putting therein all the passion and 
pity or suffering within their abili- 
ties. His body they have made sec- 
ondary, usually slim, occasionally 
even pudgy, sometimes tall, seldom 
short, according to the current ideas 
of ascetic beauty. 

But possibly Jesus was a man 
short of stature, possibly only about 
5 ft. 2 in. Such last week was 
the British analysis attributed to 
Dr. James Rendel Harris, curator 
of MSS at the John Rylands 
Library in Manchester, Eng. Dr. 
Harris is one of the greatest liv- 
ing authorities on bibfical history 
and texts. At one time he was a 
professor at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Most of his life he has 
spent in the East searching for 
manuscripts. Thus in a Syriac doc- 
ument of the Eighth Century, just 
deciphered, he has found this refer- 
ence to Christ’s stature: “Thy stat- 
ure, O Christ, was smaller than 
that of the children of Jacob, who 
sinned against Thy Father who 
elected Thee, and who kindled the 
wrath of the Eternal Son who 
dwelt in Thee, and who angered 


the Holy Spirit who sanctified 
Thee.” 
According to another’ record: 


“Ofttimes He would appear to me 
as a small man and uncomely, and 
then again as one reaching unto 
Heaven. His head touched Heaven 
so that I was afraid and cried out, 
and He turning about appeared as 
a man of small stature.” 

Most specific is the description 
of St. Ephraem, the Syrian: “God 
took human form and appeared 
with a stature of three human cub- 
its while at the same time assuming 
all things. He rose upon us little 
of stature.” 

As every one knows, a cubit is 
the distance from the elbow to the 
tip of the middle finger. But there 
are five historical calculations for 
the cubit, the shortest being the 
Roman of 17.4 in., by which Jesus 
would have been 4 ft. 4.2 inches 
tall; the longest the Egyptian of 
20.61 in., by which He would have 
been 5 ft. 1.83 in. tall.* 

_ Dr. Harris doubtless has unpub- 
lished data on the subject. 





*The English cubit was 18 in.; the Greek 
18.25 in.; the Hebrew 17.58 in. 
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Twenty-two 


presidents have 
worn KNOX’ 


Hats! That 


includes even 


the economical 
ones. 


Knox hats come in varying styles 

to meet the requirements of every 

occasion, The prices range from 

eight dollars for the Fifth Avenue” 

up to forty dollars for the finest 
of beavers. 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


Takes the Fight 
out of the 


Stiffest Beard 


Barbasol is the World’s 
Champion beard tamer. 
Just spread it through 
the stubble and shave. 
No brush. No rub-in. 
No after-smart. Try 
Barbasol—3 times—ac- 
cording to directions. 35c 
and 65c tubes. 












7 Barbasol 
Co. 










Indianapolis 
Y/ / Ind. 

/ Tenclose 10c 
7 Please send trial tube 
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Helen’s Week 


Last week Helen Wills (if it is 
true that she is keeping a diary) 
continued her entries in the red 
morocco note-book (TIME, Feb. 8), 
somewhat as follows: 

Tuesday. Paired with C. F. [C. F. 
Aeschleman, Swiss star], I won 
another match in the Nice mixed 
doubles. He is the best kind of 
partner because he is so modest. I 
think he is a little afraid of me. 
Whenever there is any doubt about 
a ball, he lets me take it, but he 
is always there when I need him. 
Critics who saw us play today (we 
defeated Mlle. Neveu and Capt. 
Christie in two love sets, and then 
Miss Evelyn Woods and Mr. Caul- 
field, 6-0, 6-1) said that they 
thought we would give Suzanne and 
the Baron [Baron Henri de Mor- 
purgo, Italian champion] a run for 
their money, if we meet in the 
finals. 

Wednesday. Marvelous morning. 
Patou called me up and asked if I 
should like to try on my dresses. 
Would I like to try them on! An 
old-rose coat trimmed with fur, a 
satin cyclamen evening frock, a 
white silk tennis dress wonderfully 
cut, one walking dress of rose, an- 
other in pale grey. This is simply 
too divine, I thought; it just isn’t 
true. But when I jumped out of 
the car at Patou’s, there were all 
the reporters sitting around, star- 
ing at the manikins, the frocks and 
me, like morticians at a _ flower- 
show. Dieu! These American re- 
porters, with dandruff on their col- 
lars! One of them was decent 
enough, though, to bring my 
racquets on to Nice. I was so ex- 
cited in Patou’s that I had forgot- 
ten them. A human interest story 
in that, no doubt. 


Thursday. Dreamed I was play- 
ing Lenglen. My arm was para- 
lyzed. I couldn’t lift my racquet, 
and her shots came as fast as bul- 
lets from a machine-gun. They fell 
all around me with monotonous 
little explosions, tum-tat-tat-tum. 
..- It was rain on the roof... . No 
tennis today, I thought, and went to 
sleep again till 11 o’clock. .. . Some 
minx started the rumor that Patou 
had given me _ $1,000 worth of 
clothes. When reporters asked him 
about it he said: “You know I 
never gave anything away in my 
life.” A good friend of mine, that 
little man. 

Friday. Today Lenglen played 
Mrs. R. E, Haylock (English) and 
beat her 6-0, 6-0. I took my match 
from Mrs. Haylock last week, 9-7, 
6-2; so it must be granted that 
Lenglen seems in better form than 
I am. They say the fops at the 
Casino are laying 7 to 1 on her 
and no takers.... 


Saturday. Well, we meet Leng- 
len tomorrow. We beat Miss Rad- 
cliffe and Stanley Doust today, 6-1, 
7-5, and we were going some—our 
best so far. If we are still going 
tomorrow, Suzanne and her Baron 
better watch out. But anyhow I 
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hope it will keep those reporters 
quiet for a while. You’d think I 
was a divorcee the way they follow 
me around. 

Sunday. Forsan et hace olim 
meminisse juvabit.* But for the 
moment it is a trifle depressing. 
Suzanne and the Baron came 
down like wolves on the fold 
and whipped us to a _ standstill, 
6-1, 6-2. It was a terrific, sav- 
age match. We played our best, 
every stroke, The reporters said 
C. F. looked like Jack Dempsey 
smashing away at the net with his 
jaw way out. And that I was pale 
with concentration. Perhaps I was 
foolish to change from driving to 
lobbing against Suzanne, but it 
seemed best at the time. She was 
like a silk whirlwind in a salmon 
pink sweater. She talked con- 
stantly, while I pressed my lips 
tight shut, like President Coolidge. 
Her drives and placements came my 
way every time. I tried to drive 
her back with lobs, but both she 
and the Baron slaughtered one 
after another. He hit so hard he 
bent his racket. . .. At the end, 
Suzanne threw the balls into the 
stands, rushed to the net with that 
fixed smile of hers and gave me a 
handshake, a clammy cne.... C. F. 
was great! He tried to take all the 
blame. 

Monday. Today was better. I 
tried driving again instead of lob- 
bing, and took two sets from Ethel 
Fisher in the first round of the 
women’s singles without giving her 
a game. Afterwards I practiced 
most of the day. Suzanne drew a 
bye and didn’t play. The betting 
is terrible! They say the people 
here lost 100,000 francs on us yes- 
terday. 


AERONAUTICS 


Code 

The whole duty of airplanes is 
now made manifest, in 52 folio 
pages, compiled, examined and ap- 
proved by expert engineers, design- 
ers and men of the air. Last week 
H. M. Crane, General Motors tech- 
nician and chairman of a joint com- 
mittee of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers, announced com- 
pletion of the “aircraft safety 
code.” A five-year labor, the code 
includes regulations for the design, 
manufacture, testing and operation 
of all types of craft, qualifications 
for pilots, traffic rules. 

Some of the safety rules were 
published months ago, rules govern- 
ing “stunt” flying over public gath- 
erings. Part of the traffic code 
now published: 

Aircraft meeting head on shall pass to 
the right of one another. 

One aircraft overtaking another shall 
pass to the right. 

One aircraft is considered in dangerous 
proximity to another when approaching in 
flight within 1,500 feet. 

Airplanes shall yield the right of way to 
dirigibles; dirigibles shall yield to balloons. 














*“Perhaps it will be pleasant to remem- 
ber even this some day’’——Vergil. Miss 
Wills is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
national scholastic honors society. 
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Mais oui/ It is so easy 
to speak French 


when you learn if¢ 
the &uropean way.” 






HOSE sight-seeing days in Paris! How much more 

thrilling they will be if you can ask for information 
in the native tongue! ‘The best time to visit the Louvre. 
The quaintest restaurants of Montmartre. How to see 
the Bois de Boulogne—the Champs Elysées. How to 
go to the Opera—the Comédie Francaise. 

What fun you will have! And, in anticipation, you 
will find it just as fascinating to learn to speak French 
by the famous Hugo method recently introduced from 
Europe—the method that enables you to speak French 
the way it is spoken in France. 


For the First Time in America 


Hucos Famous FIRENCH AT SIGH 


T° 








For more than a century the great publishing house of 
Hugo has conducted language institutes in the large 
European cities. Millions of Hugo language books have 
been sold. The Hugos have perfected a method of learn- 
ing foreign languages that has been used successfully by 
thousands of Europeans.. They have now prepared a 
special edition of their French course for the use of 
Americans. 


No uninteresting rules in the wonderful Hugo method! 
No terrifying lists of irregular verbs like those you had to 


learn in school! Just fascinating French sentences that 
begin in your very first lesson, about subjects that you 
discuss every day! 


New ideas, word forms and constructions are intro- 
duced so gradually and used so often that you learn sim- 
ply from seeing them. You do not feel that you are 
studying at all. 


And the cleverest way in the world to acquire correct 
pronunciation and accent! 


SL TI eR RE 


Try it, si/ vous plait, five days FREE 


But really, you will have to see this delight- 
ful course for yourself. In so limited a space 
we cannot possibly make you realize how easy 
it is to learn to speak correct French by this 
unique method. Just think! You spend only 
a few minutes a day on the Hugo course—and 
in a short time you will speak French fluently 
and charmingly! 

To all who enroll promptly, we will give, 


with no additional cost, a year’s subscription to 
Le Petit Journal, the sparkling little French 
new geal containing extracts from the French 
re 
"7 The Hugo “French At Sight”’ course consists 
of 24 lessons. For introductory purposes, 
Hugo’s Language Institute of London has 
authorized us to offer the complete course at 
the astonishingly low price of only $12.00, 


And you get a year’s subscription to 


Le Petit Journal at no extra cost 


Published twice a month, eight months of the year, inevery-day French, Pitan sea, aie ae enn 
this delightful, illustrated newspaper contains current news, extracts Y, “Troach At Sight" course, in 24 
from French newspapers and periodicals, interesting notes on French 
life and customs and humorous sketches. 
assistance in furthering your knowledge of French. 
vantage of this special offer at once. 


It will be of the greatest 
T ake yt Paid. I am also to receive a year's subscrip- 


Mail the conpon. 


payable on the convenient terms of only $2.00 
a month. 

The coupon will bring you the entire / 
course to examine free. Return it a ol 

5 days or send only $2.00 first pay- 
Siem then $2.00 a month till 
$12. oo have been paid. Don’t miss 


this exceptional eprneeem?- peony 
Mail the coupon NOW Dept. F -722 


(American Represen- 
tatives Sf iuade Lew 
guage Institute of London) 


Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: I am inter- 
ested in learning to speak 
French as the French speak it. 


lessons, for free examination. With- 

in 5 days I will either return the course 
or send you $2.00 at that time and $2.00 
a month until a total of $12.00 has been 


tion to Le Petit Journal (16 issues) without 
additional cost. 





Garden City 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F -722 / 


(American Representatives h M4 s Language Institute 
of London, England) 


Poe e eee UCU SOSSOOCOOOOCOOOOOOO OSS eT eee 


AGETOED co cccccccccccccccccccesccccceccccesccoces 


New York # 5% discount for cash with order 
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trouble and 
lost time in 
7 filing and find- 

ing of papers— 
overcrowded flat 
folders will be con- 
tinued in your filing 
system. 


your pa- 
tience is 
exhaust- 
ed with 
over- 
crowded 

files when 
papers are hard 

to file and even harder 
to find — expanding file 


pockets will bring immedi- 
ate relief. 


orte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are especially constructed for efficient fling 
and quick finding. The hinged flap in front 
bends forward permitting reference to the 





contents without wholly removing the file 
pocket from the drawer. Because of their 
bellows-like construction they will expand 
as the papers increase. Index tabs are always 
at Pro per height and pl ainly visible under all 
conditions. Made of “Paperoid”, a fine 
hemp stock, Vertex Pockets will outlast 20 
or more flat manila folders. 


Vertex Pockets can be used in any 
Vertical Filing system. A free 
sample will be sent for trial in 
your own files. Use the coupon 
below. There is no obligation 
attached. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


——_- SS — 


Please send for examination and trial 
a free sample of BUSHNELL’S “VERTEX” 
Paperoid File Pocket, as described in 
February 15 Time. 


EMI . Si cCb cases tessaseseeon tes 
DCU: calsdigicnsesdéetwe thobesuce 





If special size is required, send sample of 
sheet to be filed, and give width and height 
of drawer 

To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. N, 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mergers 


Last week might well have been 
called national merger week. Three 
projects of the first magnitude were 
set in motion, involving nearly half 
a billion dollars. 

Food Products. Close on the 
heels of Baker William B. Ward, 
who last fortnight incorporated a 
two-billion-dollar bakery company 
(TIME, «eb. 8), a group of Manhat- 
tan capitalists and food merchants 
filed articles of incorporation in 
Baltimore for a $200,000,000 holding 
company called the National Food 
Products Corporation. Of two mil- 
lion shares of stock, 370,000 were to 
be offered to the public at $45 by a 
syndicate headed by Chandler & Co., 
Inc., and Charle D. Robbins & Co. 

The announcement stated: “The 
new corporation will purchase, own, 
sell, and underwrite securities of 
concerns engaged in the food trade. 
Its income will be derived from divi- 
dends of stocks owned, from profits 
on purchase and sale of securities, 
and from underwriting and other 
banking activities.” In a word, the 
type of control already applied to 
public utilities, oil and bread is now 
to be experimented with in the 
largest industry in the country, 
the industry that feeds the people. 

The U. S. spei.ds 22 billions for 
food annually. About 365,000 re- 
tail stores sell to the housewife, of 
which 40,000 are chain stores. The 
chain systems will be the first an- 
nexed by National Food Products. 
Already the new corporation claims 
an investment of $4,500,000, but not 
control, in 12 systems operating 2,000 
stores in 20 states. Among these 
chains? the H. C, Bohack Co. (300 
stores, chiefly in Brooklyn); James 
Butler Inc.; Borden Milk Co.; U. S. 
Stores Corporation (1,050 grocery 
and meat stores in 12 states); 
David Pender Grocery Co. (Vir- 
ginia); First National Stores, Inc. 
(Boston); U. S. Dairy Products 
Corporation; Reid Ice Cream Cor- 
poration; Abbotts-Alderney Dairies, 
Inc. (Philadelphia); Detroit Cream- 
ery Co. Packing plants and bakeries 
will be added to this list. 

Another food products merger is 
in progress, headed by the Postum 
Cereal Co. Having absorbed the 
Jell-O Co. (dessert jellies) some 
weeks ago for 80 millions, and an 
Indiana cake-flour concern more re- 
cently, the Postum Co. last week 
acquired the California Packing 
Co. for 92 millions and announced 
that it was but beginning a series 
of operations which would make 
that figure and the Postum organ- 
azition itself mere drops in the 
bucket. Wall Street took seriously 
the thought that there would event- 
ually be a combine between the 
Postum-made merger and National 
Food Products. Among companies 
mentioned for the combination was 


the Shredded Wheat Co., success- 
ful breakfast concern. 

Oil. Blair & Co., Inc., and the 
Chase Securities Corporation were 
authors of a transaction which if 
executed entirely in cash, will fall 
only a million short of the record- 
setting Dodge buy by Dillon, Read 
& Co. They took over a block of 
nearly 300,000 shares (55%) of the 
Associated Oil Co., second in rank 
only to the Standard Oil Co. of 
California on the Pacific coast. The 
price agreed on was $59 cash, or 
$145,000,000 if all stockholders de- 
manded cash instead of exchange 
securities, about $165,000,000 if ex- 
change alone was made. Associated 
Oil, owned by Pacific Oil until the 
latter’s merger with Standard Oil of 
California, had been an object of 
great interest to half a dozen bid- 
— including the Tide Water Oil 


mgr EES Oil has a daily output 
of approximately 60,000 bbl.; has 
its own refining and distributing 


systems; is regarded as one of the 
soundest, best co-ordinated units 
in the industry. The new pur- 


chasers are known to be interested 
in several other companies, and 
their schemes for further consoli- 
dation, if successful, will result in 
a corporation as powerful as any in 
the country, 


In Charleston 


In Charleston,* S. C., last week 
the shippers, innkeepers and other 


public men prepared for the con- 
vention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, which will meet 


there under the chairmanship of 
President James Augustine Farrell 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
April 28-30. The businessmen of 
Charleston will display their har- 
bor and shipping facilities, their 
stores and shops and factories. They 
realize that this visitation will 
mean much to Charleston as an ex- 
porting city. In 1901-02 they tried 
to stimulate foreign trade through 
the port by holding the South Car- 
olina Interstate and West Indian 
Exposition. That was a financial 
loss, which the Federal Govern- 
ment made good by appropriating 
$160,000. The coming convention 
is far less pretentious yet proba- 
bly more momentous to the local 





*Certain people, more accustomed perhaps 
to use their legs than their heads, asso- 
ciate with the name “Charleston” only the 
idea of a certain terpsichorean divertise- 
ment. It was not the dance which gave 
its name to the fine old southern city, but 
the city which lent its name to the dance. 
Only last week the beautiful city was de- 
serted by its mayor, Charles P. Stoney, the 
mayor’s wife, and ten members of the 
mayor’s cabinet. These twelve journeyed to 
Chicago to attend the first national Charles- 
ton championship contest which opened 
there, Mayor Stoney going so far as to 
claim that his fine old city had actually 
originated the dance several years ago. In 
Charleston, it is safe to say, the oldest 
families still dance the waltz. 
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Safety — Built Into 
the Bond 


AFETY in investment bonds is not achieved through 

fortunate accident or a chance combination of cir- 
cumstances. The best way to gain safety is to buy bonds 
through a thoroughly organized banking house, with 
a reputation for integrity and fair dealing, of ample 
responsibility and of pre-eminent knowledge and judg- 
ment gained only through long and wide experience— 
in short, deals only in safe investments. 


Safety is built into every Straus bond by a lending organiza- 
tion without a rival in its wide knowledge of real estate con- 
ditions in the United States, the expert skill of its personnel, 
and its sound judgment, gained through many years in the 
investigation of thousandsof bondissuesalloverthecountry. 
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Straus first mortgage bonds unite safety, a good interest 
rate, now ranging from 5.75 to 6.40%, a satisfactory out- 
side market, and ample diversification. They should be 
included in every investment holding. As a first step in 
your investigation, call or write today for 





BOOKLET B-1625 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 


ESTABLISHED +88 INVESTMENT BONDS EI ty 
Straus BuILDING Straus BurLpDING Straus BuILDING 


565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave., at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO CuIcAco 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 
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SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


END for this valuable book 

of rules—familiarize your- 
self with its contents—let the 
experience of this national 
organization guide you in the 
selection of safe investments. 


Write for Booklet TM-233 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (o. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital & Surplus over $7,500,000 
345 Madison Avenue, New York 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Cleveland, Detroit, Boston, Philadelphia 
and over thirty other cities 























Let us send you complete details about 
our attractive offerings in United States 
Mortgage Bonds, issued on high-grade 
Detroit apartments, homes and office 
buildings. America’s best-informed inves- 
tors are loaning millions on these choice 
improved properties. They recognize the 
stability of the city’s substantial growth 
resulting from the activity of its world- 
known industries. 


You can invest your surplus funds in 
United States Mortgage Bonds with con- 
fidence, realizing the maximum return on 
your money, consistent with the addi- 
tional safety assured. 


Denominations as low as $100. 
Write for complete listings of investments 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
LIMITED Howard C. Wade, President 


356 U. S. Mortgage Bond Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Capital$1,000,000 Resourcesmorethan $12,000,000 


Or you can buy ‘United 
Bonds" doubly safe-guard- 
ed — guaranteed as to 
princi pa land interest. 
Ask us about United 
guaranteed bonds. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Tours EUROPE 


O6days 


Address. 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 BE. 42ST. New York lity 
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commerce, for the National Foreign 
Trade Council groups some of the 
shrewdest exporters in the world. 
In Mr. Farrell, Charleston has 
a miracle-worker of commerce as 
well as a commercial miracle. In 
his thin, ascetic features, in his 





N. EB. A. 
JAMES A. FARRELL 


Alert 


calm eyes, about which tiny 
wrinkles have come, in his master- 
ful grey -mustache and his silky 
grey hair—in these they will not 
see the boy of 16 who on the death 
of his seafaring father went into 
a New Haven, Conn., wire mill as 
a common laborer. But he was 
alert, had already begun conscious- 
ly to train his now superb memory, 
studied night and day, and in 14 
months was rated a mechanic; by 
21 he was foreman over 300 men; 
at 30 a master super-salesman and 
general manager of the important 
Pittsburgh Wire Co. of Braddock, 
Pa. He knew more about the min- 
ing, the processing and the utili- 
zation of steel than nine-tenths of 
his customers, to whom he sold 
intelligently and helpfully. 

All his life he had been collating 
knowledge about shipping, foreign 
trade and the internal conditions, 
principal industries, steel require- 
ments and tariffs of foreign na- 
tions. So when in the panic year 
of 1893 he got his promotion to 
the general managership, he could 
go abroad to sell his products. Out- 
side of the U. S. he sold one-half 
of the 1893 output of his plant, to 
the wonder of the trade. Then 
through successive absorptions and 
mergers the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion was organized in 1901. Mr. 
Farrell still ranked as the great 
authority on the steel foreign trade. 
He became president of the U. S. 
Steel Products Co., the exporting 
agent of the parent U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration; raised its business, which 
he himself largely had created, 
from the 31 millions of 1904 to the 
hundreds of millions of today. 

Before the War he could tell 
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from memory the exact location of 
hundreds of ships plying all the 
oceans. In 1911 he was elected 
president of the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration. Throughout his astounding 
progress and accomplishments in 
the steel field, which he to a con- 
siderable extent built up, he has 
retained his pleasant humanity. 

He inspires his 280,000 employes 
and holds their loyalty, for he has 
gone through the sorts of work 
they do. He knows, and they know 
he knows. He has done much for 
their welfare. His charities are 
even more unobtrusive than his 
public life. He gives quietly to 
children’s homes and to hospitals. 

Such a man will Charleston see 
within a few weeks. He and his 
associates of the National Foreign 
Trade Council in their turn will 
see a very pleasant southern city, 
rising as though sea-borne only 
eight to ten feet above the Cooper 
River on the east and the Ashley 
on the west and southwest. The 
narrow peninsula of the city is only 
seven miles from the ocean. The 
harbor is deep and spacious. Once 
there was a sand-bar across the 
mouth of the river, but the Govern- 
ment built jetties that have helped 
wash it away. The courteous mem- 
bers of the Carolina Yacht Club 
are planning to show their visitors 
about the bay, to point at Fort 
Sumter and Fort Moultrie of Civil 
War fame and at the other land- 
marks and islands. 

The visitors will find Charleston 
one of the naturally beautiful cities 
of the world. Live-oaks and lin- 
dens shade the streets. The pal- 
metto is a graceful ornament. Flow- 
er gardens of roses, azaleas, jas- 
mines, magnolias and camellias will 
delight them. A great many Co- 
lonial homes, with their spacious 
two-story verandas. looking on 
walled-in gardens along one side 
of the house, still endure. The es- 
timated population is now 73,175; 
in 1920 it was 67,957. u 

Railroad and shipping services 
are now excellent. The back coun- 
try furnishes excellent lumber. 
Commerce in raw cotton, rice, fer- 
tilizers from the phosphate beds 
along the Ashley and from cot- 
tonseed meal, fruits and naval 
stores is large. Surprising to most 
but not to Mr. Farrell, is the fact 
that the South now has more cot- 
ton spindles than the North, that 
its mills consume more cotton than 
those of New England. Charleston 
has gained its share of the expan- 
sion. Further, it makes cotton bag- 
ging, lumber, cooperage goods, 
clothing, vehicles. 


Better Garages 


Among vanishing Sunday morn- 
ing pastimes is that of “working 
on the car.” No blue law, but 
increasing familiarity with cars and 
extension of garage service, have 
brought the motor owner out from 
beneath his crank-case to stand and 
watch or sit at home waiting while 
a garage man fills the grease cups, 
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tightens nuts, adjusts brakes, oils 
squeaks. 

High grade garages couple such 
work with ordinary storage and 
washing service. None has found 
it more profitable than a group of 
capitalists and practical automo- 
bile men operating garages. in 
Detroit, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
Last week this group incorporated 
for $500,000 in Michigan as Na- 
tional Garages, Inc., and announced 
its intentign to construct standard 
garages under one management in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more, Dallas, Rochester and Man- 
hattan 


The new buildings will be of a 
specialized type that can be built 
for $1.90 per sq. ft. as against 
$3.35 for ordinary garages. Econo- 
mies are effected in heating; speed 
is gained in handling. Chauffeurs 
will be loaned. Tenants of one 
city will be afforded free service 
in other cities on the chain. 


Working with the bankers of 
National Garages, Inc. are Roy D. 
Chapin and Howard E. Coffin of 
the Hudson Motor Co., Alvan Ma- 
cauley of Packard and W. Ledyard 
Mitchell of the Chrysler corpora- 
tion. They realize that better 
garages, like the good roads for 
which Mr. Chapin has long fought, 
encourage Mr. Consumer to buy an 
automobile. 


Cheaper Tires 

Tire prices were fixed just be- 
fore Jan. 1 at about 40% higher 
than prevailed last summer. Last 
week two large manufacturers an- 
hounced reductions. The list of 
the United States Rubber & Tire Co. 
dropped 10% on first line tires, 
3%% to 7%% on _ second line 
makes. President Harvey. Firestone 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. ordered a 5% to 12% abate- 
ment in his first line prices as of 
Feb. 1, 


Rail Earnings 


The Bureau of Railway Economics 
in Washington last week made pub- 
lic the earnings of the railways in 
1925, the largest earnings in his- 
tory; but because of increased 
investments the return was not so 


large as in 1916. The “net” in 
recent years: 





1921 ..scccsccscsccserererseceseersese 600,987,856 
1922 eons 760,187,319 
1928 .... 961,955,457 
1924 986,744,996 
1925 1,136,973,477 


According to the valuation of 
the roads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the 1925 earnings 
are a yield of 514%; according to 
the reckoning of the railroads (by 
book value), 4.83%. Fourteen 
Class I railroads had net losses 
during the year, of which five are 
in the East, eight in the West, one 
in the South. 





SE COLGATE’S. 

The recommendation of 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream which you get both 
from your dentist and your 
druggist, is something more 
than mere casual endorse- 


ment. 


These men know—and 
when they recommend Col- 
gate’s their endorsement is 
unbiased and professional. It 


Scientific research often traces rheu- 
matism, heart disease, kidney trouble, 
even insanity and death, to bad 
teeth. Doesn’t that prove the im- 
portance of preventive measures? 





Bedridden 
because 
infected 

im teeth 


of all sorts of “‘cure-all” 
claims and wonder-working 
promises, more professional 
men endorse Colgate’s than 
they do any other dentifrice. 


Colgate’s is the modern denti- 
frice. It cleans your teeth 


safely and thoroughly. It re- 


is significant that, in the face ness of your smile, 


Look for this new 
salesgirl at your 


dealer’s 
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moves causes of tooth decay. 
Thus it helps prevent tooth 
trouble, protects your health 
and safeguards the attractive- 


Large tube 25c. 
On sale 
everywhere 


Special 
Trial Tube Offer 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 659 

581 Fifth Ave., New York City 

I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me a 
generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 











This Offer Good Only in U. S. A. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Don Marquis, 48, famed 
Manhattan columnist, amiable nov- 
elist-poet-playwright; to Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Vonnegut, actress. His first 
wife, the former Reina Melcher, 
died two years ago, 








. . . 


Married. Albert Tangora, for 
the last three years “world’s cham- 
pion typist” (last December he 
wrote 130 3/10 words a minute for 
one hour); to Miss Dorothy Lane, 
Paterson, N. J., typist. William 
F. Oswald, champion typist in 1919, 
functioned as best man, 


Died. Barbara La Marr (Reatha 
Watson), 29, famed cinema actress, 
daughter of William W. Watson, 
Portland, Oregon, newspaperman; 
at Altadena, Calif., of a lingering 
illness. “More than 120,000 per- 
sons” passed her bier as she lay 
in state at Los Angeles. A crowd 
of 10,000 broke up the funeral 
when it was finally held, milled 
about furiously while two cordons 
of police vainly attempted to keep 
them back, burst through the police 
guard, knocked Bert Lytell, one 


of the cinema-star pallbearers, 
against a wheel of the hearse, sent 
the other pallbearers fleeing for 
safety. This stampede apparently 
resulted from the desire of numer- 
ous women to touch the silver 
casket of “the girl who was too 
beautiful to live.” Five women 
fainted, were carried into the 
funeral parlors to be revived. Men 
and boys screeched and_ shouted 
from treetops, sign boards, roofs. 


Died. William Madison Wood, 
68, famed founder and retired Presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Co., 
world’s largest textile concern, son 
of a Portugese sea cook named 
Jacintho (who later took the name 
William Jason Wood), at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., by shooting himself 
through the mouth. He had long 
had ill health, 


Died. James B. Newsome, 76,* 
oldest Pullman porter; in Chicago. 
He had traveled over 6,000,000 
miles in Pullman cars, since 1870, 
without ever having been com- 





*Ordinarily Pullman porters are retired 
at 70, but special dispensation was made 
by the Pullman Co. in Mr. Newsome’s 
case because travelers so petitioned. 


Your Body Needs 


Appetizing Food 
Digestible Food 
Crisp, ‘‘Chewey’’ Food 


Food With a High 
Roughage Content 


Shredded Wheat 


consists of 


Nature's whole wheat steamed, shredded, 
molded into dainty little loaves and oven- 
baked to a crisp, fresh appetizing brown. 


Nothing added, nothing taken away---all 
the BRAN, SALTS, CARBOHY- 


DRATES and VITAMINS of the perfect 


whole wheat grain 


body-building form. 


in 100% digestible, 


EAT SHREDDED WHEAT EVERY DAY 








plained against. His motto was, 
“Never argue with a fool, humor 
him.” Buffalo Bill once gave him 
$100, 
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Fools : 


Of all the qualities that have won 
for the Crimson (Harvard Univer- 
sity undergraduate daily) high rank 
among college newspapers, urbanity 
has not been least. Has the faculty 
displeased the students? The Crim- 
son editors have not gnashed their 
strong young teeth and given vent 
to puerile polemic. Cool satire is 
the Crimson’s mode. Have under- 
graduates been boorish? The Crin- 
son chastened them with mockery. 

But last week, poring over the 
American Mercury for February, a 
Crimson editor came upon “Answer 
No. 62” in Editor H. L. Mencken’s 
“Notes and Queries” department. 
The paragraph read: 


Answer No. 62.—(February, 1926). | 
would advise ‘Manufacturer’ to send his 
idiot son to Harvard. I am a recent Har- 
vard graduate myself, and I wish to assure 
him that there is no university in the 
country where it is easier to get by with 
a minimum of work. It is an actual fact 
that throughout my entire four years I 
read no more, in the aggregate, than fifty 
small pages of large type, and that I 
skipped 80% of the lectures I was sup- 
posed to attend. I not only did not fail 
to get through; I graduated cum laude! 

“Harvard, ’21, Providence, R. I.” 


Boiling with loyal rage, the Har- 
vard editor fumbled through a back 
file of the Mercury until he found 
“Query No. 62” to which his fellow 
collegian had made reply. This 
other paragraph read: 


“I have a boy who seems to be a damned 
idiot, chiefly due to inheritance from his 
mother’s father. He has got through high 
school and now I want to send him to 
college—a good one, if possible. Of the 
big ones, which is the easiest? He has 
good manners and weighs 165 pounds at 
19 but he simply has no sense. Where 
will he have the best chance to get by? 
This is no joke. I am a busy man, and 
serious. 

“Manufacturer, Cincinnati, O.” 


Thoroughly angry by now, the 
Crimson man determined to repub- 
lish both paragraphs with a fitting 
retort. He thought and thought. 
He did not stop to consider that 
many a contribution like that of 
“Manufacturer” is composed or sug- 
gested by many a scheming maga- 
zine editor to liven up his page and 
cause comment. He quite forgot 
the Crimson’s traditional suavity in 
the face of minor absurdities. He 
boiled and boiled, and boiled his 
anger down to a single devastating 
headline, which later appeared 
above the two paragraphs reprinted 
on the Crimson’s editorial page: 


“When fool counsels fool.” 
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THE BEAUTYREST 


1 
Gentle, yielding 
support is given 
by the 676 small, 


sensitive coils. 


» 


2 
Deep, soft layers 
of fine new felted 
cotton form lux- 
urious cushion. 


» 


3 
8 ventilators in 
side walls keep 
interior fresh and 
sweet, always, 


Fabric pockets 
cut open to show 
finely tempered 
coil springs. 


~~ 


b 
Sidesand ends are 
of same fine con- 
struction as the 
top and bottom. 


» 


6 
Attractive, du- 
rable cover. Gen- 
erous roll edge 
keeps bed neat. 


A bed without comfort ts like a table without food 


You wouldn’t expect to get food nour- body curve. Muscles and nerves re- 
ishment from an empty plate. Why lax. Restoring sleep comes and stays. 


try to get sleep nour- 
ishment from a mat- 
tress that is devoid of 


comfort P 


Thousands upon 
thousands never re- 
alized how starved 
they were for sleep 
until they bought the 
new Beautyrest super- 
mattress. Between its 
two buoyant layers of 
cotton hide hundreds 
of sensitive springs. 


They yield to every 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY: NEW YORK -« CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 








Note how evenly every curve and contour of 
the body is supported by hundreds of springs, 


Automatic ventilation 
keeps the Beautyrest 
mattress fresh. It never 
packs down, never 
needs to be turned 
over. Lasting longer, 
it costs less in the end 
than any cheap mat- 
tress. Simmons rec- 
ommends its use with 
The Acebedspring,as 
great a value at $19.75* 
as the Beautyrest is at 


$39.50*. Ask your 
merchant today. 


+ ATLANTA 


*NOTE: Different freight rates make prices slightly higher ia the south and west of the Missouri River 


SIMMONS © 
eautyrest Mattress 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 


Remember: 
One-third of 
your life is 
spent in bed 
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SCOTLAND 


BY THE 


“FLYING SCOTSMANX” 


The most famous train in Europe 
traverses that magic thread through 
Britain—the Lonpon anp Nortu 
Eastern Rartway! 

From Edinburgh, ‘‘The Modern 
Athens” and Scotland’s charming 
capitol, the Lonpon anp Nortu 
Eastern Rartway branches out to 
both coasts of Scotland—through the 
‘Trossachs country and into the wild 
beauty of the Scottish Highlands. It 
serves St. Andrews and a host of 
other world-famed golf courses. And 
its network of rails is fairly dotted 
with inland spas and seaside resorts. 

Unexcelled restaurant car service 
and single compartment sleeping car 
accommodations. 

Next Summer visit Scotland! Let 
the American representative of the 
“Lonpon Nortu Eastern” plan 
your tour for you. Save time and 
money and still see everything that 
matters. Attractive illustrative book- 
lets for the asking. Communicate with 

H. J. KETCHAM, Generar Acent 


London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NORTH EASTERN 





OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


Sandburg’ s Lincoln* 


The Story begins in a Kentucky 
log cabin with one window, one 
door and a dirt floor. Lying on a 
pallet of cornhusks and_ bearskins, 
on Feb. 12, 1809, a slight, dark, 
grey-eyed woman with an accented 
chin and high cheekbones is deliv- 
ered of a boy baby. A neighbor’s kid 
runs down the road to see. “What 
you goin’ to name him, Nancy?” 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln says, “Abra- 


CARL SANDBURG 


. an indigeneous voice 


ham, after his grandfather... . 
Be keerful, Dennis, fur you air the 
fust boy he’s ever seen.” 

Tom Lincoln, a big, slow-spoken 
man, slick at hunting and swap- 
ping, but not clever, moves his 
family up to Knob Creek on the 
Louisville-Nashville _ pike. Young 
Abe walks four miles to school, a 
one-room school with no windows, a 
“blab” school where you say your 
lessons to yourself out loud until 
time to recite to the Irish Catholic 
teacher. At home little Abe is 
chore-boy, toting water, billets, 
ashes and the things for beer- 
making. He rides (without pants, 
he’s a “shirt-tail boy”) the horse 
drawing the “bull-tongue” plow; he 
tends his father’s stallion and brood 
mares. Sometimes it is warm and 
there are good “vittles’; sometimes 
it is cold as a dead snake. 

Abe is seven when his “paw” 
builds a flat-boat, loads on it his 
tools and ten “bar’ls” of whisky for 
which he has traded his farm, and 
floats to the Ohio River. When he 
comes back he reckons they’ll win- 
ter up in “Indianny.” He’s bought 
and cleared a new farm in the 


*ABRAHAM LINCOLN—The Prairie Years 
(2 vols.)—Carl Sandburg—Harcourt, Brace 
($10). 


black-soiled Buckhorn Valley. Up 
there they build another cabin. 
Relatives join them. Gentryville 
gets settled. Abe’s walks to school 
with his sister Sally are 18 miles 
a day through virgin timber. But 
his school days total only four 
months. He teaches himself mostly, 
his “mammy” helping. 

This “mammy” gets “the milk 
sick.” Her tongue turns white, her 
stomach hurts, she wastes and dies 
in the wilderness cabin. Abe whit- 
tles pegs to pin together her whip- 
sawed plank coffin, remembering the 
wistful sweetness of her and the 
mysterious joy she took in Scrip- 
ture. He guesses that when she 
ran her fingers through his coarse 
black hair at the last she meant 
he was was to grow up good and 
be kind. 


His father gts another wife 
quickly, large, rosy, and _ loving. 
Abe grows on up to his full six- 
feet-four at 17. Neighbors say, 
“He can sink an axe deeper into 
wood than any man I ever saw.” 
He takes a 600-lb. chicken-coop on 
his back. He is county wrestling 
champion. He hurls a man from a 
bareknuckle fight ring and calls 
to the crowd, “I’m the big buck 
of this lick!” Once he swaggers, 
“I’m going to be President of the 
United States.” 

He is alone a lot, working in the 
whispering wilderness. In summer 
his soles are bare against the clay. 
It may be that the earth tells him 
in her own tough gypsy slang one 
or two knacks of living. He is alter- 
nately the drollest, “ganglin’est” 
big colt ever seen, and a boy of 
mystery, “solemn as a_ papoose.” 
His wit endears him; it is cool, 
slow and trenchant, expressing it- 
self in retorts chiefly, sometimes in 
doggerel verse. He is an expert 
butcher, but does not like to see 
rabbit blood. He reads early and 
late with his underlip stuck far 
out. He sees his sister die in 
childbirth, his friend go _ insane. 
“Thar’s suthin’ peculiarsome about 
Abe.” He broods in the wilderness. 

When he is 21, fourteen young 
oxen haul the Lincoln menage to 
Goose Nest Prairie, Ill. Abe has 
been down the Mississippi; he goes 
again, sees a slave auction. 
His notion of his nation grows. 
His deep nature goes out to 
auburn-haired Ann Rutledge, who 
dies, leaving Abe Lincoln a lost 
man, a victim of such melancholy 
that he dares not carry a_ pocket- 
knife. He goes in debt, fights In- 
dians, keeps store, rises in politics 
—from here the story grows more 
and more familiar—but he is an 
irresolute, apathetic puzzled man at 
heart right up to his election as 
16th U. S. President, where this 
story ends, on the train to Wash- 
ington. Words of his youth will 
haunt him always: “Time! What 
an empty vapor ’tis.” 

The Significance. Lord Charn- 
wood’s Lincoln was a foreign states- 
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man. Ida Tarbell saw a _ noble 
countryman and gave him his just 
due. Nathaniel Stephenson, the 
most perceptive biographer before 
Sandburg, wrote in analytical prose. 
Now there is the Lincoln of a vaga- 
bond poet of the cornlands where 
Lincoln lived. It is a “stalking and 
elusive” human being, brought out 
of all the biographies, out of un- 
examined files of newspapers and 
drawers of letters, out of old peo- 
ple’s memories and _ reconstructed 
conversations, out of Lincoln’s per- 
sonalia and the revisited places of 
earth that knew him, by a poet who 
can feel all the coarse and fine 
stuff that men are made of, feel the 
broad, unfinished patterns that 
great men take. 

The Author. Swedish immigrants 
made Carl Sandburg, at Galesburg, 
I1l., in 1878. He left school at 13 to 
help on a milk wagon. He polished 
spittoons in a barbershop, shifted 
scenery, trucked bricks, made balls 
in a pottery. He worked on railroad 
gangs, like his father; he scoured 
dishes in Denver and Omaha, 
shocked Kansas wheat. He fought 
Spaniards in Porto Rico, paid his 
way to Lombard College, whence 
after a year he headed for West 
Point. Arithmetic flunked him, so 
he went back and janitored his way 
through Lombard. He was gradu- 
ated a burning humanitarian, 
mounting now the seer’s mountain, 
now the demagog’s soap box. He 
campaigned for LaFollette and 
redder men. He hoarded brutal 
words and gentle, and began setting 
them down in Whitmanesque cries 
of plains and cities. In 1921 his 
poems, Smoke and Steel, shared a 
national prize.* He is an indigenous 
voice of this country. He has been 
living with his Lincoln for 15 years. 


Fish 


TALES OF FISHING VIRGIN SEAS— 
Zane Grey—Harpers ($5.) There 
are finer fish in the sea than ever 
came out of it. The biggest ones 
always get away. No fisherman is 
ever satisfied. 

A pioneer angler of Catalina Is- 
land like onetime dentist, wild-west 
yarner Zane Grey, may be depended 
upon to know that piscatorial nar- 
ratives failing to make these three 
assumptions are likely to be unin- 
teresting and certain to be doubted. 
Angler Grey makes all three, the 
fantastic nature of his experiences 
magnifying the first two to aston- 
ishing proportions, his fine sports- 
manship minimizing the third. 

He writes of waters where few 
white men have ever wet a line. 
Cruising the Pacific out of Balboa 
in a three-masted Nova Scotiaman, 
he and his brother visited the 
swarming depths off Cocos Island, 
Galapagos, swung back to the Chil- 
ean coast, then north to Cape San 
Lucas, L. C. With their rods and 
reels they whipped game fish of spe- 
cies and sizes unknown to sporting 
annals. Gleaming, leaping, churn- 


*The Poetry Society’s Prize was awarded 
also that year to Stephen Vincent Benet 
for Heavens and Earth, 











From One Sentence To Millions 


On Marcu 10, 1876, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after half a century, 
§0,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 
been tested by sounds and single 
words; the patent had been 
granted; the principle was estab- 
lished from which a world of tele- 
phones has since resulted. But 
at that time the telephone had 
not proved its practical useful- 
ness—its power to command. 


Bell’s words, electrically trans. 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Sirice that first call untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels of 
great industrial enterprises have 
turned at its commands. Every- 
thing that man.cau say to man 
has been carried to a distance over 
its wires and the thoughts and 
actions of nations have been 
influenced through its use. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPANIES 


BELL 


'Q) SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


ing, rocketing across the pages go 
golden dolphins, milling swarms of 
sharks, giant redsnappers, plunging 
blackfish, Marlin swordfish, por- 
poises, amber jack, groupers, rays, 
devilfish, crevalles, tuna, yellow- 
tails, “wahoos,” magnificent “bars 


of bronze,” the Pacific sailfish... . 


Whatever his fame as a novelist, 
Mr. Grey excels himself in these 
firsthand accounts of exciting ac- 
tion. His periods wax Homeric in 
the sun-shot spray of mighty en- 
counters on the bosom of the father 
of oceans. Cameras were there to 


enhance his record. 


Cicerone 


Ler’s Go To Ftorma. Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Dodd, Mead ($2). 
“For those who haven’t been but 
are going, those who have been and 
are going back and those who don’t 
expect to go but will,” here is a 
cicerone to “Crackerland.” Mr. 
Barbour, aged 55, has been going 
there for 40 years. Minding how dis- 
appointed he was when he first 
saw Barnum’s behemoth, Jumbo, he 
does not splash on his color and 
sunshine too thickly. He describes 
a credible peninsula, its roads, 
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hotels, golf courses, frogs and 
land booms, with the knowing air 
of one who owns part of it. 

To find Mr. Barbour writing 
glorified real estate publicity is not 
astonishing. He is versatile. While 
he was a schoolboy at Worcester 
Academy he must have played on 
every athletic team, for soon after 
graduation he began’ endearing 
himself to the wholesome, sport- 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
Versatile 


loving youth of America with boys’ 
books too numerous for mention in 
Who’s Who. His boys won their 
“Y’s,” triumphed for “Yardley,” 
wore the crimson sweater. Lately, 
with a tremendous burst of energy, 
he gave the world biographies of 
an entire football eleven. Titles: 
Left End Edwards, Left Tackle 
Thayer, Left Guard Gilbert, Center 
Rush Rowland, Full Back Foster, 
Quarter Back Bates, Left Half 
Harmon, Right End Emerson, 
Right Guard Grant, Right Tackle 
Todd, Right Half Hollins, My Dog’s 
Story. 


FICTION 


Black Harvest 


Buack Harvest—I. A. R. Wylie 
—Doran ($2.59). If you were a 
publisher and a lady told you she 
was about to construct a book in- 
volving: the Rhine occupation, a 
German prostitute, a Senegambian 
trooper, a miscegenative rape; then 
(A.D. 1945) a mulatto titan with a 
German brain educated in the Con- 
go, U. S. universities and the 
French army; the wealthiest man 
in the world as the mulatto’s fanat- 
ical foster-father; an ageless wom- 
an who believes him the Messiah 
as the mulatto’s mother; a mobili- 
zation of the world’s Negro popu- 
N a secret vengeance party 
of German militarists seeking world 
dominion; a German scientist with 
an all-annihilating ether wave; a 
signal pyre on the right bank of 
the Rhine; the superman crucified 
for his blackness—you would be in- 
clined to murmur, “But, my dear 
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Publisher Doran has received such 
a book from Miss (Ida) Wylie, and 
published it as “the most startling 
book ever published under our im- 
print.” It is difficult to recall a 
more startling book under any one’s 
imprint. It is a smashing good 
story, a monstrous grotesque, and 
it intends a_ passionate protest 
against militarism. To cope with 
her array of towering improbabili- 
ties, the author works with swift, 
shadowy flashes of prose, impres- 
sionistic in arrangement but terse- 
ly, concretely descriptive in content. 
This prose has been seen before 
(Towards Morning, The Dark 
House). Its phrases sound depths 
in man’s heart and spirit like 
plummets of mercury dropping 
down a dark crevasse. 


Black Valley 


BLACK VALLEY—Raymond Weaver 
—Viking Press ($2). Mr Weaver 
has succeeded no better than other 
pagans in burlesquing, caricatur- 
ing, gYrotesquing a group of 
missionaries in Japan. 

He has been desperately serious, 
partly because this is his first novel, 
partly because he owed a debt of 
beauty and philosophy to Japan 
which he was evidently stewing to 
repay. His Japanese detail is good, 
but is rarely more than still-life. 
He rings temple-bells, but they 
cannot be heard. He makes Jap- 
anese servant girls walk, but the 
slip-slop of their slippers is in- 
audible. 

But Mr. Weaver is surprisingly 
powerful when he writes his big 
scenes. They are not essentially 
connected with either missionaries 
or Japan. One has to do with love: 
an old maid stumbles through the 
darkness of a garden upon its visi- 
ble consummation. Another has to 
do with death: an elderly woman 
kills another elderly woman with a 
fan, an ordinary fan, tenderly. They 
are big scenes, finely done. 


Young Lady 


THE DIARY OF A YOUNG LADY OF 
FASHION IN THE YEAR 1764-65.— 
Cleone Knox (Edited by Alexander 
Blacker Kerr)—Appleton ($2.50). 
The mettlesome Irish nymph of 
these confessions reveals herself 


i teetering a-tiptoe upon the spring- 


board of chastity in a day when 
only a very slight push was re- 
quired to set a young thing splash- 
ing for dear life. Her papa re- 
moves her from the bold and im- 
portunate proximity of her ena- 
mored kinsman, David Ancaster, 
who has literally essayed to climb 
into her boudoir. In London and 
on the continent she finds gallantry 
galore, some of it quite as much 
to her taste as was her “Mr. A.” By 
better luck than judgment she 
keeps her perch until the entries 
end with: “Stupendous Discovery! 
Mr. A. is in Venice.” There, an 
envoi assures us, she eloped at 
last, later mollifying her parent 
and bearing Mr. A. a round dozen 
of lusty offspring. 
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